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CHAPTER I. 

[\ another minute the Kaiser Wilhelm would push off 

from .ber pier in Hoboken. The last bell. had rung; 
the last uniformed officer and white- jacketed steward had 
scurried up the gangway. The pier was. massed with 
people who had come to bid their friends good-by. 
They were.all Germans, and there had: been unlimited 
embracing and kissing, and sobs of ‘‘ Ach! mein lieber 
Schatz!” and ‘‘ Gott bewahre Dich!” 

Now they stood looking up to the crowded decks, 
shouting out last fond words. <A band, playing ‘‘ The 
Merry Maiden and the Tar,”’ marched on board. 

The passengers pressed against the rails, looking down. 
Almost every one held flowers which had been brought 
to them; not costly bouquets, but homely bunches of 
marigolds or pinks. They carried, too, little German or 
American flags, which they waved frantically. 

The gangways fell, and the huge ship parted from the 
dock. It was but an inch, but the whole ocean yawned 
in it between those who went and those who staid. 
There was a sudden silence; a thousand handkerchiefs 
fluttered white on the pier, and the flags and flowers were 
waved on the ship, but there was not a cry nor a sound 

James Perry, one of the dozen Americans on board, 
was leaning over the rail, watching it all with an amused 
smile. ‘‘ Hello, Watts!” he called, as another young man 
joined him. ‘‘Going over? Quite dramatic, isn’t it? 
it might. be a. German ship going out of a German port. 
The other liners set off in as commonplace a way as a 
Jersey City ferry-boat, but these North German Lloyd 
ships always sail with a certain ceremony and solemnity. 
I like it.” 


‘I always cross on them,” said Dr. Watts. ‘‘I have 
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but a month’s vacation—two weeks on board ship, two on 
land. Now you, I suppose, don’t have to count your 
days?. You cross every year. I can’t see, for my part, 
what business the assistant editor of a magazine has 
abroad.” 

“Oh, we make a specialty of articles from notorieties 
over there—statesmen, scientific fellows, or people with 
titles. 1 expect to capture a paper from Lorne and some 
sketches by the Princess Beatrice this time.” 

“Lorne? ‘It throws you into contact with that sort 
of folk, eh?” said the doctor, looking at him enviously 
“ How do they strike you, Jem?” 

** Well,” said Perry, importantly, ‘‘ well-bred people 
are the same the world over. I only see them in a busi- 
ness way, of course; but one can judge. Their voices are 
better than ours, but as to looks—no!_ It’s queer, but 
American women—the wives and daughters of saddlers 
or farmers, perhaps—have more often the patrician look 
than English duchesses. Now there, forexumple”—warm 
ing to the subject—‘‘ that woman to whom you bowed 
just now, the middle-aged one in blue cloth. Some Mrs. 
Smith or Pratt,;probably. A homely woman, but there 
is a distinction in her face, a certain surety of good-breed 
ing, which is lacking in the heavy-jawed English royal 
ties.” 

‘* Yes; that is a friend of mine,” said Watts 
a Mrs. Waldeaux, from Weir, in Delaware. 
hardly call her a typical American woman, Old French 
émigré family. Probably better blood than the Coburgs 
a few generations back. That priggish young fellow is 
her son. Gojng to be an Episcopalian minister.” 

Mr. Perry surveyed his friend’s friends good-humoredly. 
“ Brand-new rugs and cushions,” he said. “First voy- 
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age. Heavens! I wish it were my first voyage, and that 
I had their appetite for Europe.” 

“You might as well ask for your relish of the bread 
and butter of your youth,” said Watts, 

The two men leaned lazily against the bulwark, watch 
ing the other passengers’ who were squabbling about 
trunks 

Mr. Perry suddenly stood upright, as a group of women 
passed. 

Do you know who that girl is?” he said, eagerly. 
** The one who looked back at us over her shoulder.” 

No. They are only a lot of school-girls, personally 
conducted. That is the teacher in front.” 

‘**Of course, I see that. But the short dark one—surely 
I know that woman.” 

The doctor looked after her. ‘'She looks like a dog 
turning into a human being,” he said, leisurely. ‘One 
often sees such cases of arrested evolution. D'ye see? 
Thick lips, coarse curls, flat nostrils—” 

Perry laughed. ‘‘ The eyes, anyhow, are quite human,” 
he said. “ They challenge the whole world of men. I 
can’t place her!” —staring after her, perplexed. ‘I really 
don’t believe I ever saw her before. Yet ber face brings 
up some old story of a tragedy or crime to me.” 

‘Nonsense! The girl is not twenty. Very fetching 
with all her vulgarity, though. Steward, send some coffee 
to my state-room, Let’s go down,Jem. The fog is too 
chilly.” 

Frances Waldeaux did not find the fog chilly. She had 
been thinking for thirty years of the day when she should 
start to Europe—ever since she could think at all. 

This was the day. It was like no other, now that it 

(Continued on page 81,6.) 
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OUT OF THE EAST. 
nN. is the universality of the movement for 
4% the elevation of women more apparent than when 
we look at life in India, which has been the very strong- 
hold of oppression as regards women, aud where laws 
and customs have offered an impregnable barrier to the 
eutrance of innovation and change. The education of 
women as physicians to go among the women of the 
zenana, obliged hitherto to suffer unspeakably for the 
want of physicians, has been an enormous thing in its 
present und in its far-reaching effect. This, however, if 
the most important thing for Oriental women, is not by 
any means all that has been done for them. That most 
invaluable aid, the University Settlement, has reached 
India, and is doing its-work there, both American and 
English women taking part in it. 

Educated native women, also, have spoken in public 
to good audiences in regard to the education of Indian 
women, and have sowed much good seed; and a society 
of the *‘ Daughters of India” has been organized by the 
Christianized women there, which is to accept no help 
from any but natives; while a magazine of the country 
lias lately had au article by a Hindu, advising reform in 
relation to women in small as well as in larger things, 
not alone in the matter of freedom and coming out from 
long seclusion, in the abolition of the too early marriages, 
in the alleviation of the condition of the wretched wid- 
ows, but in the apparently trivial and really very impor- 
tant affairs of the toilet, such as the use of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and the adoption and possession of pockets— 
pockets to which women in our western lands attribute 
much of the success and comfort of their brothers and 
husbands, who go about provided with more than a dozen, 
while they themselves are cabined, cribbed, confiued, by 
one alone 

Meantime cert@in of the wealthy begums, awake to 
the hour, have given generous sums to libraries and 
hospitals, and are thus making the advantages of fem- 
inine help and power known and felt. There is also 
thought to be a promise of the destruction of the old sys- 
tem of caste in the marriages between subdivisions of 
the castes. This, however, will be a very slow move- 
ment, and success in its direction is not to be expected for 
many years, not to say generations, to come. 

All this only shows that the uplift in relation to wo- 
men, a8 we bave just said, is universal. When the great 
Renaissance in art arrived, some centuries since, in France, 
in Flanders, ingltaly, it happened that, without any com- 
munication with the rest of the world, a corresponding 
movement was taking place in far-away Japan and the 
East, the finest lacquers and potteries and designs of that 
region belonging to the same era; a fact which makes one 
feel that such things belong to cosmic periods, and are in 
the plan of the conduct of the world. And in this view 
it is idle for any ill-wisher, if such there be, to interfere 
with the movement here which is lifting half of the race 
to fuller light and usefulness, 


CHOOSING A NAME. 


4 be bestowal of baptismal names is year by year be- 

coming a matter of forethought as to influence on 
destiny quite as much as it is a matter of euphony or 
taste. The custom of giving plaiv or unguggestive family 
prenomens to generation after generation is one now fast 
wearing out. Nowadays where a family name has so long 
been hovored that it would seem renegade to leave it out, 
it has the habit of appearing embedded between two more 
modern oves, or perhaps tacked on to the tail of a very 
long list. The original “John” and “ Mary” are latter- 
day ‘* Reginald” and ** Maud,” and the day seems past 
when * Eliza,” “‘ Jane,” or ‘‘ Anne” continue to be worn 
purely for the sake of tradition. There are exceptions, 
of course, to this as in everything else, but in a general 
sense it will be found the rule. 

Little can be urged against the change. It seems all 
right that in an age of art progress people should wear 
artistic names. Of course the question will come up as 
to what may be considered artistic names, to which the 
answer readily presents itself: the names with which high- 
class modern literature has endowed its men and wo- 
men 

People of imagination baptized to a certain name are not 
slow to find its most interesting exponent in literature, and 
half unconsciously to model themselves in duplicate. 

It has grown a matter of instinct through fiction alone 
to associate certain characteristics with certain names, 
und we look for the attributes of story in the bearers of 
those names, deciding accordingly that they either fit them 
or do not, We get into the habit of saying about our 
friends either that their name just suits them or that we 
wonder why on earth they were ever called by it. To 
own & Dame, among people of imagination, means a pro- 
prietary right in certain characteristics, and if these are 
absent the sense of incongruity amounts to a feeling that 
they are awkwardly in possession of some one else’s prop- 
erty. A delicate youth remarked the other day that it 
wasa perfect shame to have called him ‘* Hector.” ‘I’ve 
beew victimized by it,” he said, ‘It has supped up any 
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vitality had. I think had I been ‘ William’ I might have 
grown strong.” An opposite case of dissatisfactiou was ex- 
pressed by a high-spirited, self-reliant girl called “ Dora.” 
‘* think,” she said, ‘‘ of that miserable, meek little Dora 
in David C field, and I feel defrauded. Now that I've 
grown up I shall insist on being called at least ‘ Doro- 
thea.’ It sounds a little more like backbone, and I can 
support it better in that form.” —— is responsible 
for wrapping pronounced ideals round a galaxy of femi- 
nine names, and has pretty well determined the modern 
notion as to who’should be * imperial,” or “ rare and pale,” 
or ‘shadowy and dreaming,” or ‘airy, fairy,” or *‘ cold 
and proud and icily regular.” These types are established 
in the modern mind as clearly as stand forth the figures 
in history, with a name and nature inseparable. 

In art and literature certain names have constantly ap- 
peared vames to conjure with, and at the present moment 
it is interesting to note in the singing world the constant 
repetition of the simple “‘ Emma.” We have in their full- 
est bloom, among sopranos, Emma Eames, Emma Calvé, 
Emma Juch, Emma Albani, Emma Nevada, all artists of 
pre-eminent success, There was even the late Emma 
Abbott, who at least had the distinction of success in her 
line. This is a remarkable coincidence in nomenclature. 

And now as to the giving of names, there might seem to 
be wisdom in both number and variety. Give a boy and 
girl enough to choose from, and if they grow up endowed 
with a sense of the fitness of things as exists between name 
and nature, they will have opportunity to please them- 
selves without swinging from oue to the other extreme. 


THE SENTIMENT OF WEDDINGS. 

Ww. who have had weddings in the house all know 

how tired a family can look after the bride has 
gone, the lust guest departed, and with him the necessity 
for further effort. How each one drops exhausted on to 
chair or sofa, to discuss in inert tones and broken in- 
consequential sentences, interrupted by requests to pass- 
ing servants, the events of the day! The flowers still fill 
the house with their perfume; the new dresses chosen 
with such enthusiasm for the occasion still have all their 
charming freshness; but a stranger entering suddenly 
would know at once that the day, whatever it was, was 
done. Expectation is over, and satiety has tuken its place. 
The thought of what has been has given way to a sort of 
weary wonder whether, after all, such work bad been 
necessary for such transient results. 

We know, too, we who have had weddings, how the days 
that follow must always be as full as the days that have 
passed, though abbot of the stimulus that comes from 
laboring for picturesque results. While the little bride is 
journeying, unconscious of our straits, we are striving to 
make the wheels of our household run smoothly again, to 
care properly for her presents, to arrange that her home- 
coming be as sweet as that of her going. Then it is that, 
rest not having come to us, the man of the house becomes 
concerned with his wife’s tired face. He begins to 
grumble, to talk about the fuss and folly of such ceremony, 
the waste of strength it entails, the bad example of it, the 
extravagance. And by-and-by, when some months have 
flown and carried with them the remembrance of the 
more delightful part, the little bride herself, grown by 
that time into a sense of responsibilities, anxiety, perbaps, 
and disappointments, will begin to question the wisdom 
of itall. If she be poor and worried about money, and 
find herself without any color in her life or opportunity 
to get it, she will wish she had the money to spend that 
her wedding dress cost—that dress she dreamed about and 
insisted upon having, and which has lain ever since in a 
trunk, done up with bits of white wax to keep out the 
yellow stain. 

We all know these things, and yet we go on year after 
year repeating the same experiment, and will do so to the 
end of time. Papas will grumble as much, but be as gen- 
erous. We will do for our second daughter what we 
bewailed with our first; as much for our nieces as we did 
for our children. And I, for one,am glad of it. Every 
woman is glad secretly in her heart. For each one knows 
that this is the one time in a girl's life when, as an object 
of interest, she is supreme, and no one would rob her of 
an iota of her glory. In every event afterward that in- 
terest is divided. Soall the world will do what it can for 
a bride be she rich or poor. It will work for her as if no 
other bride had existed before. The young girl does this 
for her friend because dreams of her own are filling her. 
The married woman does it because half-forgotten dreams 
of her youth come back again. She may be cynical about 
marriage, but she likes to encourage its trial by others. 
She is always deluding herself that some one of the new 
ventures May prove the great success, and she wants to 
a it if she can. 

‘hat, then, has the talk about folly and futility and 
fatigue to which we listen to do with the wedding of some 
child we love? All our croaking will not cure our desire, 
for the instinct to make a marriage a time of rejoicing is 
deep-seated in humanity, like that of sending a man on 
his journey with good wishes and good gifts. 

Now and then one hears that secret marriages are best; 
that confusion and fuss can be avoided in that way. 
Yes! Quite true; and one can start with a bigger bank 
account for all the extra tins and kettles that one needs. 
But what has been done meantime with the sentiments? 
When people begin the new life that marriage and a house 
jn common mean, good wishes count as much in the 
launching of new purposes as any petty surplus in the 
bank. Besides, why should we rob the world of even one 
occasion when its Cootbet may be expressed? Those 
who would do so in order to avoid fuss and bother will 
tell you that marriage only concerns two people, that it is 
their affair, and no one else has any business with it. But 
for all that, no act in life belongs so completely to others 
as marriage. The relations of individuals cease then to 
be personal. They belong to society and the world, and 
the individuals are governed by its laws and its customs, 
its codes and its ordinances. 

It is only the woman who marries for the second time 
who can afford to have surprises about her wedding, to 
do without all that makes the marriage of younger people 
so charming. She can afford to do this, because she 
knows, and the world knows, that the sentiment felt by 
society for the young bride can never be hers as the 
widow who marries again. Her taste then controls her, 
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and she spares her friends the obligation for any but 
spontaneous expressions of good-will. 

But the young girl! Why make her wedding and its 
expense a bugbear? Why not give her all we have with- 
out grudging, without stint, not a in extravagance, 
nor cultivating it, not keeping up a false appearance, nor 
pretending to what we have not, but keeping all the truest, 
sweetest, and best sentiments alive, and not mourning if 
after much trouble nothing remains of it all but x memory ? 
What else is left of a beautiful flower? L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
CLASSES AND MASSES. 

\ HEN we read in the newspapers of balloon-flying 

or horseless vehicles, it hardly comes home to us 
that impending changes in human invention may trans- 
form our lives anew and make these days of bicycles and 
broomstick trains seem very far away. The most im- 
pressive thought inspired by the great Columbian Ex- 
position was the reflection that the vast Machinery Hall, 
if locked up for fifty years, might be valued only as a 
museum of antiqnities. Men always fee) for a time that 
the inscription Ne Plus Ultra is written on the latest step 
forward. It is the same with all great social changes. A 
lifelong New-Yorker, still under seventy, told me, some 
years since, that he remembered the time when he could 
easily name the owner of every private vehicle in that 
city. It was like a country village, where one distin- 
guished at a glance the doctor’s sulky from the minister's 
chaise. Take your stand at the main carriage entrance of 
Central Park and see how vast the transformation implied 
by this simple reminiscence! In smaller and more compact 
cities the change is yet more easily illustrated. In Boston, 
this year, the largest individual estate pays a tax of $60, - 
567. In 1834 the largest individual tax paid was $2225, 
and the estate on which it was paid, that of Gardiner 
Greene, was valued at only $360,900. In other words, the 
largest estate, sixty-two years ago, was only six times us 
large as the mere tax bill of the largest property of to-day. 
In 1834 there was not even a semi-millionaire in Boston; 
there were but thirty-five persons whose property was as- 
sessed at $150,000; they were regarded as rich men. In a 
country town in Massachusetts, at a period a little later, a 
witness testified in court that by a rich man he meant a 
man worth $10,000. 

It is such changes as this which lead men to talk, for 
the first time in « Presidential election, of classes and 
masses. It is to be wished, perhaps, that Mr. Gladstone 
had never introduced that undesirable phrase; but since 
he did, it is not strange that, like other English slang, it 
should be transplanted. It does not come alone from the 
dissatisfied; one of the leading American newspapers, 
speaking from a conservative point of view, accepts the 
attitude, and distributes the classes, in the following way. 
According to this writer, the ‘‘ upper class” in Ameri- 
can society consists of those whose income is above 
$100,000; the ‘‘upper middle,” of incomes from $6000 
to $100,000; the ‘‘lower middle,” from $1000 to $6000; 
while the ‘‘lower class” consists of those whose whole 
income is below one thousand. As applied, this prac- 
tically keeps farmers, mechanics, and all day laborers in 
the lower class; ordinary professional men, shopkeepers, 
head clerks, judges, and Congressmen in the lower mid- 
die; the best- paid men of these pursuits in the upper 
middle; while the higher class includes only great specu- 
lators or mine-owners or owners of real estate or employ- 
ers of labor on a large scale—or else the children and 
heirs of these last classes. Of course the whole classifi- 
cation is frankly based on wealth alone, leaving birth, 
education, or character out of sight, except, perbaps, as 
recognizing that brains at least have some share in money- 
making. f the golden rule there is not a hint, nor is 
there any recognition of the fact that in some American 
communities these other elements still count for some- 
thing. In all college towns, for instance, education usual- 
Vy outranks wealth; and in some communities—as Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, and the Southern States generally— 
great-grandmothers and even cousins still represent a good 
deal. But as to all the newer and most of the busier 
parts of the United States, the classification hits pretty 
near home. 

Now we have all wished to postpone forever all talk of 
masses and classes in this country; but the important 
thing is to weigh the facts just as they are and govern 
ourselves accordingly. It has been pointed out several 
times in these papers that there is no essential difference, 
in principle, betweea ‘he aristocracy of wealth and that of 
birth. Hereditary aristocracy is simply a skilful device 
for perpetuating the prestige of wealth; it is a longer in 
vestment, a securer mortgage, the structure being built 
in stone instead of wood. The rich man in this country 
knows that if his son loses his wealth he loses everything; 
the rich man in England knows that his descendants, once 
ennobled, can hold their own in spite of poverty, folly, and 
even vice. This is a very poor result for the communi- 
ty, as most Americans would agree, but it is a great con 
venience for the family immediately concerned. Nothing 
works better in American life than the promptness with 
which the degenerate scions of honored parents drop out 
of sight; in England they simply marry a fortune and 
retain their power. As one result, in England most peo- 
ple, even radical reformers, have acquired the habit of 
cringing more or less before hereditary rank. In Amer- 
ica there is more or less jealousy of wealth, but very little 
cringing. It is doubtful whether a mere aristocracy of 
wealth can ever create much cringing beyond its imme- 
diate village or city. It is only an hereditary aristocracy 
that is sufficiently intrenched to assert such universally 
recognized prestige. 

It is to be remembered, however, that another pillar of 
hereditary aristocracy—land ownership—is easily enough 
created in a vation of mere wealth. In the country town 
where this is written—a town of about a hundred perma- 
nent families, and in situation the highest village in New 
England—the whole territorial ownership is steadily pass- 
ing into the hands of » comparatively few ‘‘ city people.” 
There are three men who own « thousand acres apiece or 
thereabouts. The farms they have bought up are either 
abandoned or worked on shares or let out at a low rent, 
rarely being occupied by the original farmers. The ten- 
dency is to substitute for the original freehold system 
what is practically a tenantry, with a group remaining in 
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the village of what were once farming families, but who 
now obtain, by trade with the ‘‘city people,” or work 
done for them, a better living than the farms ever yielded. 
All this is not the result of any tyranny or mortgage- 
grasping, but of simple purchase and transfer acceptable 
to all classes; there is the best of feeling, but it points to 
a‘vast and far-reaching change of tenure. Nothing ap- 
parently can sustain what is called in Europe “ peasant 
proprietorship ” except those iron laws which in France 
subdivide the inheritance of real estate into as many strips 
as there are children in a household—a method that would 
be utterly intolerable to the American mind. The upshot 
of it all is, that while our Constitution and general laws 
are secure, our social structure is still fluid and changing 
before our eyes, and our wisest advisers cannot yet tell 
us just what is to be the outcome. The impending 
changes imply some evil, and yet it seems altogether 
likely that they will at last take some form that will make 
T. W. H. 


OUR PARIS ol 





2 LETTER 


Shar morning I pick up the Figare, and my eyes 

full, at the head of the leading article, by Gaston 
Deschamps, on the following startling statement: ** Decid- 
edly it is a revolution.” ‘“*A new French revolution!” I 
Say to myself, and read on. *‘ It—you all know to what I 
refer—” ‘ Not at all, M. Gaston Deschamps,” I say again 
to myself, and then I catch the words rouler and pédales, 
and comprehend that it is some new ebullition of French 
wit on the invasion of the world by the bicycle. ‘It [the 
revolution] is rolling us on, d toutes pédales, towards a new 
estate,”’ M. Deschamps goes on to say. ‘* The world is be- 
coming an immense vélodrome. Except perhaps in Cuba, 
where people are shooting one another, or in Crete, where 
they are cutting one another's throats, or in Byzance, where 
bombarding seems to be the rage, humanity is engaged in 
pedalling! We should like to be able once in a while to 
put on the brake of our machine, to stop a moment to 
breathe, to back-pedal a little in order to keep it from 
running away with us. Impossible! The bicycle holds 
us and will not let us go. Fuse wnd what do I come 
upon beyond Gabes in the desert but an Englishman break- 
ing the record over the pale sands.” 

Oddly enough, after reading this article I travelled out 
of the house myself for a little stroll along the bank of the 
Seine, and on the way I met one of those delightful beings 
in this world who read my letters—which I consider a 
mark, perhaps I should not say of good taste, but of good 
camaraderie, 1 shoot my arrows into the air, as it were, 
and it is always lovely to find them again 








“In the heart of a friend” 


long days afterwards. This friend wore on her counte- 
nance that look of peculiar loneliness and dejection that 
I have learned by experience to recognize on the faces of 
certain of my American compatriots in a foreign land. It 
does not come, as one might perhaps suppose, from the 
dangers of travel, nor the perils of foreign languages, nor 
the separation from loved ones, nor even from the political 
crisis at home, or from any of the causes one might be led 
to suppose. It comes from the fact that in this velodrome, 
which is the world, these people are separated, perhaps for 
the first time, from what has grown to be as necessary us 
their hands and feet—thbat is to say, their wheels. 

** Will you not write in one of your letters just how to 
get a wheel across the ocean?” this friend said. *‘So many 
péople are coming over now for the winter who do not 
know just what they are letting themselves in for if they 
bring wheels, or what they are depriving themselves of if 
they do not. Nobody has ever written anything practi- 
cal on the subject. Will you not?” 

So here iu a few words is the information. In the first 
place, bicycling is very tempting here. People ride gen- 
erally much of the time up to November, and begin early 
in the spring. ‘The American wheels are far and away 
the best going, so bring yours, unless you are coming sim- 
ply for a ‘‘globe-trotting tour.” Bicycles rent for from 
ten to eighteen dollars a month in Paris, and heavy at that. 
The steamship companies charge two dollars and a half 
for bringing one across the ocean boxed, and the French 
railway lines ask two_sous, or two cents, for carrying it 
from one point to another anywhere in France. They 
check a bicycle unpacked like ordinary luggage, and give 
you a ticket for it. The cabbie takes it on an ordinary 
cab or flacre with your other luggage without extra charge. 
Nearly every house in Paris where you are likely to stay 
provides some sort of accommodation for bicycles. Stor- 
ing your wheel in a manége costs a dollar a month. 

Everything now is disposed of except the custom- house 
duties, which become a serious question on the Continent, 
only to be solved by the French Touring Club. In re- 
sponse to a very widespread demand for information as 
to how Americans can become members, I went to the 
rooms of the Touring Club and asked. Any American 
wishing to join the club before crossing the ocean, and 
not knowing the necessary two members to serve as par- 
rains, may make his demand through either Cook, Gaze, 
or any banker having a correspondent in Paris. That is 
to say, he or she must prove his or her responsibility—son 
honorabilité—to Cook or Gaze or an American banker, 
and send to one of them the admission fees, one dollar 
for the annual dues, in return for which is given a dainty 
little badge and the card of membership; and thirty cents 
for the Annuel of the club. This does not include post- 
age. Cook and Gaze and the bankers, so the Touring 
Club say, are willing to forward these to their correspond- 
ents here, who will make the application for you, and 
after a reasonable amount of time one is admitted before 
leaving home. On simply presenting your card of mem- 
bership you are exempt from duty on your bicycle in 
crossing nearly every frontier on the Continent. The fur- 
ther advantages of the Touring Club I have already given. 
Let me speak of one especially, however, and that is that 
the card of membership will serve anywhere as a means 
of identification, as some people I know proved to their 
delicht this summer. They were stranded in a little 
French town, missed their mail with remittances, tele- 
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graphed to Paris for money, and only got it through 
proving their identity at the post-office with a Touring 
Club card. 

Now please cut this bit out and put it among your 
clippings containing useful information, so that once for 
all *‘ bicycling abroad ” will be a solved problem for you, 
The little Touring Club book of ‘* Excursions” and the 
Annuel will answer every conceivable question about 
times, tides, moneys, prices, routes, hotels, places of in- 
terest, roads, formalities, etc., from Germany to Corsica. 
Just ove word more for those who may not bring over 
wheels and may want to hire trustworthy ones by the hour 
or week. Marche, at the Porte Dauphine of the Bois de 
Boulogne, and *‘The Select Cycle” and the ‘ Manége 
Petit,” near the Porte Maillot, are places todepend on. All 
of these places have excellent professors attached to them. 
Chéron of the Palais Sport is one of the best teachers in 
Paris. Let me say that it is oply lately that many coun- 
tries, Switzerland, for instance, have joined what might 
be called the ‘‘ Touring Club Union” (Switzerland in 
April, 1896), so that much of this information must be 
comparatively new. 

And now about Paris news in general. Not much, so 
fur. People come straggling back, pushed by the uncer- 
tain weather, and settling down with a vague indecision 
that keeps them out of touch with town. None of the 
theatres save the Porte Martin have opened yet. The talk 
is of the fétes for the Czar, and how all the route from 
Cherbourg to the capital will be a continuous line of gar- 
lands and girandoles—the outward and visible sign, I sup- 
pose, of the lurking hope for Alsace and Lorraine that 
springs to life with every fresh manifestation of the Fran- 
co-Russian alliance. Already the great gala soirée at the 
opera is being arranged, when one or two acts are to be 
given from the works of the greatest of the French com- 
posers. It will be interesting to watch the process of 
selection, I think. ' 

Yesterday we wandered into the “ Exposition of Music 
and the Theatre,” that is going on iv the Palais de I’'In- 
dustrie, which showed the general emptiness of Paris by 
being apparently left entirely to its own devices, so that 
we prowled about without let or hinderance through col- 
lections of quaint musical instruments obsolete to-day. 
Through groups of delicious old clavecins over which 
wandered dainty bunches of painted flowers and Watteau 
scenes in Vernis- Martin, through old harps with broken 
and drooping strings, and through long rows of manu- 
scripts, fascinating with such signatures as ‘‘ Wagner,” 
**Chopin,” and * Liszt.” There were endless cases of 
autograph letters too, one of which caught and held my 
attention with an undefined thrill, for it was signed with 
the immortdl name of Rachel. An ordinary enough let- 
ter it was, written in an irregular hand, the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1839, on a faded sheet of paper on which was 
stumped a rose. At the top of the page was written, 
‘Correct all my faults, Monsieur le Marquis,” it began. 
“You said I should write you in order to improve my 
style, of which I haven’t much.” The girl was eighteen 
as she wrote, and she goes on to say that she is reading 
Plutarch. ‘‘ Not a great deal, but very well. And I try 
to understand him.” It is signed, ‘‘ Your very humble 
and very obedient Rachel.” 

KatHARINE De Forest. 

















4 ty time of the year is a busy one for all women who 

take an interest in being well gowned. Last year’s 
costumes are brought out and looked over to see whether 
they can be remodelled for this year’s wear, while new 
gowns must needs be decided upon, aud materials and 
styles chosen. Fortunately this is one of the times when 
there is no great change of fashions from “ the year ago,” 
and the exercise of a little taste and ingenuity will work 
marvels with some gown that is a trifle worn and shabby- 
looking. 

In skirts there is no marked difference in general effect. 
The newest models, to be sure, show more distinctive 
points, such as narrower side or front breadths; but the 
not having these latest styles does not utterly condemn a 
gown, for if there is the desired flare around the bottom, 
the faultless fit over the hips, and the fulness massed in 
a small space at the back, and so arranged as to fall out 
and not in, a last season’s skirt can pass muster with one 
just made. 

The skirts are still stiffened part way up, and the in- 
evitable hair-cloth and other well-tested fabrics for stiffen- 
ing are still used; from a quarter to half a yard must 
this stiffening extend around the skirt. Silks and satins 
have an interlining of thin outing flanvel and crinoline of 
the plain kind, and, if a taffeta silk living is also used, will 
not require any other stiffening. It might be thought 
that all these linings would make the skirts too heavy, but 
silks and satins are in themselves so light that the added 
weight is not sufficient to be objectionable. 

Sleeves have shrunk mightily; the tailor-made gowns 
have the sléeves made with tight-fitting linings, and then 
the material of the sleeve itself bas only the thinnest of 
crinoline, sometimes not even that. Taffeta silk makes 
the most satisfactory of all linings for sleeves, and when 
it is used is cut the same size and shape as the outer ma- 
terial. Even on the cloth gowns the sleeves are tucked or 
shirred or laid in folds, and the puff or bow effect just on 
the shoulder must not be too sti, 

Cloth gowns of last year can be very easily freshened 
and remodelled by trimming them with braid, and frogs 
across the front of the waist have a marvellous effect in 
making an old gown look like new; and just here it is 
well to note that to make over a skirt satisfactorily it 
should be ripped apart, excepting at the belt, the breadths 
sponged and pressed, and new braid put around the bot- 
tom. Of course this takes time, but the difference is won- 
derful, and if the original material is good, it will well re- 
pay the hours spent on it. 


CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 


Fashions for children’s frocks and coats are every whit 
as variable as those for older people, and the width of 
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- belt, the collar, and the cuffs. 


their little skirts and the size of their sleeves always fol- 
low after those of the grown-up — The petticoats 
little ye wear make a great difference in the hang of 
their frocks, and those made with gored tops and a deep 
Spanish flounce edged with embroidery are far more satis- 
factory than the narrow sbhapeless ones sold ready-made. 
They need not be any more expensive if they are made at 
home, but in the shops it is difficult to buy them at any 
reasonable price. In the cambric frocks for very little 
children the only difference in style this autumn is that 
the sleeves are smaller: these email teethe are of necessity 
on much the same lines every year. 

For older girls there are some exceedingly pretty frocks, 
made with circular skirts and full baby waists with puffed 
sleeves to be worn with guimpes. In bright red camel’s- 
hair a frock made in this style is trimmed with three rows 
of narrow red velvet the exact shade of the material. The 
velvet begins at the waist in double lines which extend 
straight down the front to within a finger-width of the 
hem; then divide and go around the skirt. On the waist 
there is no velvet, but a bertha of lace is in front and 
back, not over the sleeves. 

Fancy silks are worn for dress, but the pattern must be 
small and the coloring of delicate shades. The silk frocks 
are not-cut with the circular shape or gored breadths, but 
have the straight breadths with two or three rows of gath- 
ering at the belt. To muke all these skirts hang well, a 
lining of thin silk or percaline should be used. i is dif- 
ficult to say just what is the right length for girls’ frocks, 
and the best rule to follow is to have them becoming; but 
they must come below the knees, or they will look-awk- 
ward and ugly. 

Simplicity should prevail in all frocks for children; 
elaborate trimming will spoil the prettiest costume; and 
it is a great mistake to use expensive materials, for chil- 
dren grow so rapidly that it is rarely possible to use a frock 
more than one season. There is great variety to choose 
from in the woollens this year, and for fifty cents a yard 
double width are exceedingly pretty checks and plaids, 
while serges and cheviots fairly load down the counters. 
Too heavy weights should also be avoided, and there is 
every bit as much warmth in the light goods as in those 
that are so heavy as to tire a child. 

Guimpe dresses are not worn by girls of over eleven 
years, but until that age are far the preitiest. The same 
effect can be obtained by a bertha of embroidery if a girl 
is small, but it is best to have the waists made very sim- 
ple, with sufficient fulness in front, and then have a fancy 
collar of embroidery to take away the too plain look. 

PICTURESQUE FASHIONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

The picturesque will prevail this winter more than ever 
in dressing little children. Great big poke-bonnets with 
wide brim tied under the chin, and with a ruche of lace 
and baby-ribbon inside to soften the hard lines, will be 
the favorite head-gear. These hats,or rather bonnets, 
will be of felt, cloth, corded silk, and even of velvet, but 
the last material will be much less used than any of the 
others. In velvet the dark colors are most fashionable, 
and the changeable effects are the prettiest. In the 
lighter materials light colors are used, while the white 
felt is used in preference to any other color. 

It might not be thought necessary to have the coats 
and cloaks for such small children made with much at- 
tention to the fit; but, on the contrary, they must fit 
well, particularly around the neck and shoulders, and the 
smartest-looking have the backs fitted most carefully, al- 
though the fronts are loose. They reach to the heels, 
and have deep cape -collars trimmed with lace or fur, 
sometimes with both. The fur that is used is very nar- 
row,and a short-haired variety is prefegred. In these 
cloaks there are many materials used—the corded silks, 
bengalines, and even rich brocades, smooth-finished cloths, 
and velvets—whiile there are many more serviceable, if not 
quite so dainty, which are made of fancy goods of the 
rough-haired qualities that are among the novelty 
goods this autumn. ‘The same pattern of cloak is used 
for one and all, only capes vary in being round or pointed, 
but the general effect is the same. A pale pink bengaline, 
which, with poke-bonnet to match, is about as smart a gar- 
ment as cav be well designed, has over the cape a broad 
collar of white mull trimmed with rows of narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace, which comes down to the fur that trims 
the cape. There is no fur around the neck, but the band 
around the throat is of mull and lace, and besides is 
completely hidden by the frill and strings of the bonnet. 
The sleeves are small bishop sleeves finished around the 
wrist with a band of fur. The entire coat is lined with 
wool wadding covered with pale pink silk. 

Another more serviceable cloak made on exactly the 
same pattern is of black velvet trimmed with ermine fur, 
and lined throughout with pink satin. The poke-bonnet 
is of black velvet to match the cloak, but the brim is faced 
with pink satin, and all through the white lace ruche 
which surrounds the face are tiny little pink rose-buds. 
Pink satin ribbon trims the bonnet on the outside, while 
a bunch of pink ostrich tips on the left side gives an ad- 
ditional touch that is very chic and pretty. All these 
cloaks and hats have muffs to match, either of fur like 
the trimming, or of the material of the cloak with a band 
of fur around the middle. 


FOR OLDER GIRLS. 


The cloth cloaks are Jess expensive and infinitely more 
durable, but they are not as dainty. For older children 
they are far the best, and for girls as old as twelve are the 
fashion, An exceedingly pretty model for a girl of that 
age is of the new red ladies’ cloth, made with a velvet 
cape trimmed with brown fur, and big hat with a crown 
of cloth and the shirred brim of velvet, and trimmed also 
with a quantity of ostrich tips of the same shade. 

The older girls have also the privilege of wearing short 
jackets, made double-breasted, tight-fitting in the back, 
and with loose fronts. Heavy camel’s-hair and serge are 
used for these jackets, which very often match the dress 
that is worn with them, as school dresses are now made of 
these materials. The bright Scotch plaid will again be in 
fashion for girls this winter, and much the same mode! is 
used, the full skirts guthered on a belt, the waist with 
four rows of shirring in the front and the back, and the 
only trimming four rows of velvet ribbon around. the 
These plaid dresses, when 
well made, are extremely pretty, aud just the thing for « 
child to wear fur school, and even for more formal occa- 
sions. 
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— ae pPiesoscn nea song for this was taken from the ‘‘ Baby’s Bou- 

description see pattern-sheet Supplement. quet.” 

The next were four tableaux taken from “‘ Sing 
a Song of Sixpence.” In the first the king, with a 
crown on his head and a white satin cape trimmed 
with ermine, was sitting in a high-backed chair, 
with a table, covered with a white cloth in front of 
him, while another boy, dressed asa French cook, 
in a white cap and apron, stood on the other side 
of the table offering the king a pie. This was a 
very short tableau, and the next showed the king 
with a kuife in his hand, having just opened the 


CHILDREN'S TABLEAU... 
QOME very successful children’s tableaux were 
\) given some time ago for the benefit of Chapel 
Hill Fresh-Air Mission, situated at Chapel Hill, 
New Jersey The mission is a home for children 
during the summer months. The land was given 
by Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, of New York, and the 
house was built by the Reed Alumnew League in 
It is prettily situated among the trees, with 
cool breezes from over the water, and an extended 


New S.LeEEves For Gowns AND Tea Gown. 
For patterns and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


exposed, the song called ‘‘ Beauty's Eyes,” by Tosti, was 
charmingly sung with piano accompaniment. 

The next were two tableaux taken from ‘‘ There was an 
old Woman, as I’ve heard tell,” and the music was from 
the “ Baby’s Bouquet.” The old woman came in dressed 
in a calico skirt, a full bright red cloak, and a large red 
sun-bonnet. She carried a basket and a cane, which she 
laid down by a sign-post that was standing near the mid- 
dle of the stage, and then lay down herself and went to 
sleep: The boy with a peddler’s pack slung over his 
shoulder crept cautiously in, and with a pair of shears pre- 
tended to cut her skirts around the bottom, and then crept 
quietly out again. In the second tableau the old woman 
woke up, and saw with dismay her ruined skirt. (Be 
tween the tableaux the outside skirt was slipped off, and 
showed a shorter one underneath that had been cut around 
the bottom.) She picked up her basket and stick and 
hobbled off the stage, to the words of the song. 

** Where are you going, my pretty Maid” made a pretty 
tableau of a little girl in a white hat trimmed with red 
flowers, a black velvet bodice and a white guimpe with 
big puff sleeves, a short red skirt, and a dainty muslin 
apron. On one arm hung a pail, and in the other hand she 





Coat ror Boy From 10 To 11 YEARS OLD carried a milking-stool. The boy wore a white wig and 

For pattern and description see No. XIV . tt a white trousers, a purple velvet coat, and gazed at the pret- 
arti deac ytion see No. } .o -Th- ’ . : : nm 

__"" ghess Gepetenent. — ty maid through a pair of gold-rimmed lorgnettes. The 


Basy's First Saort Frock, anp Frock ror CHILD 
FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


For patterns and description see Nos. VII. and VIIL on pattern-sheet 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Boy's 
Surt, Fie. 1 


view of Raritan Bay. 
The house is thorough 
ly well adapted for its 
purpose, and has sev 
eral large dormitories, 
a big dining-room and 
commodious kitchen 
and unlimited ground 
for play 

The tableaux were, 
many of them, taken 
from the Mother Goose 
Melodies The first 
was a series of three 
tableaux from the 
story of *‘Beauty and 
the Beast Beauty 
was dressed in a long 
full soft white dress 
with puff sleeves and 
trimmed with pale 
green ribbons. On her 
head was a wreath of 
pink roses; and her 
hair, which was long 
and golden, hung over 
her shoulders. In the 
first tablean the Beast 
was a big fur rug; and 
Beauty, who had come 
upon him suddenly, 
started back a little, 
and lifted up her hands 
in fear. In the second 
the Beast was arranged 
on a low divan, breath 
ing his last, and Beau 
ty knelt beside him 
And in the third the 
Beast had thrown off 
his rug, and, all dressed 


g. 5.—Front or Ginv’s 
Frock Fie. 2. 
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pie, and the blackbirds 
perched around the 
edge of the dish. ‘‘ The 
King was in his count. 
ing-house” was the 
king sitting at the table 
counting over a hand- 
ful of coins “The 
Queen was in the par- 
lor” was a little girl 
in a light blue dress 
and white satin train 
trimmed with swan’s- 
down. A large glass 
jar labelled *‘ Honey,” 
on the table, and a big 
slice of bread-and-but- 
ter in her hand, com- 
pleted the tableau, 
which was a very at- 
tractive one. “The 
maid was in the gar- 
den” was a little girl in 
a pink skirt and dark 
green velvet bodice and 
white guimpe, and a 
little white cap on her 
head. Her arms were 
raised up in the act of 
pinning something on 
a clothes-line that had 
been stretched across 
the stage, and on which 
hung several articles of 
children’s clothing. A 
blackbird was fastened 
on the line over her 
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“Snow White” was represented by a fair- 
haired little girl dressed all in white and lying 
on a divan in the centre of the stage. Around 
her were grouped six little boys, with capes 
around their shoulders and hoods pulled up 
over their heads. Each one held a lighted can- 
die and candlestick in his hand. During this 
tableau Rubinstein's ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” 
was sung, making it very effective. 

The popular “ Mary had a little Lamb” was 
next, and was in twotableaux. ‘The first repre- 
sented the school, with two little boys and a lit- 
tle girl sitting on a bench, and the teacher in a 
long skirt standing before them, with her finger 
raised as though talking to them. On the left- 





Fig. 2.—Backx or Gown, Fra. 1. 


hand side of the stage sat the dunce, a little girl 
on a high stool with her back to the audience 
‘It followed her to school one day” was the 
next, and Mary had come in dressed in white 
with red ribbons and a white hat. The lamb 
(which was ingeniously made of card-board and 
white cotton) stood close behind her. Disorder 
reigned in the school, and the children were all 
pointing at Mary and her lamb, 

‘The Three Bears and Silver Locks” was 
next, and the stage-setting consisted of three 
different-sized chairs on one side, and a table, on 
which were three bowls, on the other. Silver 
Locks, in a little flowered dress and a hat, came 


Fig. 1.—Wa.xine Costume 
For quatre see pattern-sheet 
upplement. 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2.—Cioak anp Hat For Gren 
FROM 9 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XIII on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Fig. 3.—F cur-TRIMMED CaPE. 
For description see pattern -sheet 
Supplement 
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in and stopped at the table, and took a taste 
from each one of the bowls. When she came 
to the last one-she ate all up. Then she 
walked over to the chairs and tried each one, 
finally settling down on the smallest one. She 
put her head on her arm and dropped asleep. 
In the seconti tableau the three bears came 
quietly in. The little boys had on large bears’ 
heads over their own,and were clothed from their 
necks to their feet in Canton flanne]—two in 
brown, and the smallest one in white. They 
looked. into the bowls, and shook their heads 
when they found them empty. Then they 
walked over to their seats, and wondered still 
more at the sight of Silver Locks. Silver Locks 
woke up, and the curtain fell. ‘‘Gouttes de 
Rosée,” hy Edouard Dorn, was sung for this. 





Fig. 5.—Back or Jacket, Fa. 4. 


** Jack and Jill went up the Hill” was prettily 
arranged, showing the backs of a little girl and 
boy, quite as though they were trudging ‘“‘up 
the bill.” Jill had on a little short-waisted 
flowered dress with a long skirt, and a ribbon 
bow with long ends at the back. They carried 
the pail between them. In the second tableau 
Jack was lying prostrate on his back, and Jill 
was resting on her hands, facing the audience. 
The song was from the Mother Goose Melodies. 
Palms carefully placed added to the pictu 
resqueness of the stage; but the greatest charm 
of all was the perfect unconsciousness and 
pleasure of the children. 
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Fig. 4.—J ser Rada FiLowine SLEEVEs. 


Fig. 5.) 


For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 








TO AN OLD SILHOUETTE. 
( H sweet silhouette of days gone by, 
With comb and drooping curls, 
Were you in the dreamy, golden Past 

The dearest of all dear girls? 


Was your hair of gold? Did it treasure 
The wanton sunbeam’'s ray? 

Did your eyes flash fire or were they calm 
As noon on a summer's day? 


Did you smile and sigh? Did your cheeks blush 
At low-breathed words of praise? 

Were feet as light in the minuet 
As now in the waltz’s maze? 


Danced you the step of the gay ‘‘ beau monde,” 
With glances, whispers, sighs? 

Or were you holy and sweetly fair, 
With nunlike peace in your eyes? 


The still faint odor of rose leaves dead 
Yet lingers about the Past, 

Like the thoughts of a vanished love-tale, 
foo fragrantly sweet to last. 


In the firelight’s glow I seem to see 
Gleams of your tresses bright, 
The chasm of years I bridge with a sigh, 
And stand by your side to-night! 
EpytHe Pratt. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX. 
(Continued from front page.) 


had come. The fog, the crowd, the greasy smells of the 
pier, all familiar enough yesterday, took on a certain re 
moteness and mystery. It seemed to her that she was 
doing something which nobody had ever done before. 
She was going to discover the Old World. 

The New was not more tremendous or unreal before 
the eyes of Columbus when he, too, stood on the poop of 
his ship 

Her son was arguing with the deck steward about 
chairs 

‘‘ Now, mother,” he said at last, ‘‘it’s all right. They 
are under cover so that the glare will not strain your eyes, 
and we can keep dry while we watch the storms.” 

‘* How did you know about it all? One would think 
you had crossed a dozen times, George.” 

" “Oh, I've studied the whole thing up thoroughly,” 
George said, with a satisfied little nod. I've had time 


enough! Why, when I was in petticoats you used to tell 
me you would buy a ship and we would sail away to- 
gether! You used to spoil all my school maps with red 


lines drawing our routes.” 

‘Yes. And now we're going!” said Frances to herself. 

He sat down beside her, and they watched the unend- 
ing procession of passengers marching around the deck. 
George called her attention by a wink to any picturesque 
or queer figure that passed. He liked to watch her quiet 
brown eyes gleam with fun. Nobody had such a keen 
sense of the ridiculous as his mother. Sometimes, at the 
mere remembrance of some absurd idea, she would go 
off into soft silent paroxysms of laughter, until the tears 
would stream down her cheeks 

George was fond and proud of his childish little mother. 
He had never known anybody, he thought, so young or 
so transparent. It was easily understood. She had mar 
ried at sixteen, and had been left a widow little more than 
a vear afterward. ‘‘ And I,” he used tothink, “ was born 
with an old head on my shoulders; so we have grown up 
together. I suppose the dear soul never had a thought 
in her life which she has not told me.” 

As they sat together, a steward brought Mrs. Waldeaux 
a note, which she read, blushing and smiling. 

‘The captain invites us to sit at his table,” 
when the man was gone 

‘Very proper in the captain,” said George, compla- 
cently. ‘‘ You see, Madam Waldeanx, even the men who 
go down in ships have heard of you and your family!” 

‘I don't believe the captain ever heard a. she 
said, after a grave consideration, ‘‘nor of the Waldeaux. 
It is much more likely that he has read your article in 
the Quarterly, George.” 

‘‘Nonsense!" But he stiffened himself up consciously. 

He had sent a paper on some abstruse point of sociology 
to the Quarterly last spring, and it had aroused quite a 
little buzz of criticism. His mother had regarded it very 
much as the Duchess of Kent did the crown when it was 
set upon her little girl's head. She always had known 
that her child was born to reign, but it was satisfactory 
to see this visible sign of it. 

She whispered now, eagerly leaning over to him: 
“There was something about that paper which I never 


she said, 


told you. I think I'll tell you, now that the great day 
has come.” 
** Well?” 


‘*Why—you know—I never think of you as my son, or 
a man, or anything outside of me—not at all. You are 
just me, doing the things I should have done if I had not 
been a woman. Well”—she drew her breath quickly— 
‘when | was a girl it seemed as if there was something 
in me that I must say, so I tried to write poems. No, I 
never told you before. It had counted for so much to me 
I could not talk of it. I always sent them to the paper 
anonymously, signed ‘Sidney.’ Oh, it was long, long 
ago! I've been dumb, as you might say, for years. But 
when I read your article, George—do you know, if I had 
written it I should have used just the phrases you did? 
And you signed it ‘Sidney'!” She watched him breath- 
lessly. ‘‘That was more than a coincidence, don’t you 
think? I am dumb, but you speak for me now. It is 
because we are just one. Don't you think so, George?” 
She held his arm tightly 

Young Waldeaux burst into a loud laugh. 
took her hand in his, stroking it. ‘*‘ You dear little wo 
man! What do you know of sociology?” he said, and 
then walked away to bide his amusement, muttering: 
“Poems? Great Heavens!” 

Frances looked after him steadily 
said to herself present! 

She forced her mind back to the Quarterly article. It 
was a beginning of just the kind of triumph that she 
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always had expected for him. He would soon be recog- 
nized by scientific men all over the world as their confrére, 
especially after his year’s study at Oxford. 

When George was in his cradle she had planned that 
he should be a clergyman, just as she had planned that 
he should be a well-bred man; and she bad fitted him for 
both rdles in life,and urged him into them by the same 
unceasing soft pats and pushes. She would be delighted 
when she saw him in white robes serving at the altar. 

Not that Frances had ever taken her religion quite 
seriously. It was like ber gowns or her education —a 
matter of course; a trustworthy, agreeable part of her. 
She had never once in her life shuddered at a glimpse of 
any vice in herself, or cried to God in agony, even to 
grant her a wish. 

But she knew that Robert Waldeaux’s son would be 
safer in the pulpit. He could take rank with scholars 
there, too. 

She inspected him now anxiously, tryin 
with the eyes of these Oxford magnates. obody would 
guess that he was only twenty-two. The bald spot on his 
crown and the spectacles gave him a scholastic air, and 
the finely cut features and a cold aloofness in his manner 
spoke plainly, she thought, of his goud descent and high 
pursuits, 

Frances herself had a drop of vagabond blood, which 
found comrades for her among every class and color. 
But there was not an atom of the tramp in her son’s well- 
built and fashionably clothed body. He never had had a 
single intimate friend even when he was a boy. ‘He 
will probably find his companions among the great Eng- 
lish scholars,” she thought, complacently. Of course she 
would always be his only comrade, his chum. She con- 
tinually met and parted with thousands of people—they 
came and went. ‘‘ But George and | will be together for 
all time,” she told herself. 

He came up presently and sat down beside her, with an 
anxious, apologetic air. It hurt him to think that he had 
laughed at her. ‘‘ That dark haze is the Jersey shore,” 
he said. ‘‘How dim it grows! Well, we are really out 
now in the big world! It is so good to be alone there 
with you,” he added, touching her arm affectionately. 
‘Those cynical old-men-boys at Harvard bored me.” 

‘**I don’t bore you, then, George?” 

“You!” He was very anxious to make her forget his 
roughness, ‘‘ Apart from my affection for you, mother,” 
he said, judicially, ‘I like you. I approve of you as I 
never, probably, shall approve of another woman. Your 
peculiarities, the way your brown hair ripples back into 
that knot "—surveying her critically. ‘‘ And the way you 
always look as if you had just come out of a bath, even 
on a grimy train; and your gowns, so simple—and rich. 
I confess,” he said, gravely, ‘1 can’t always follow your 
unsteady little ideas when you talk. They frisk about 
so. It is the difference probably between the man’s mind 
and the woman's. Besides, we have been separated for 
so many years! But I soon will understand you. I know 
that while you keep yourself apart from all the world, 
you open your heart to me.” 

** Wrap the rug about my feet, George,” she said, hasti- 
ly, and then sent him away upon an errand, looking after 
him uneasily. 

It was very pleasant to hear her boy thus formally sum 
up his opinion of her. But when he found that it was 
based upon a lie? 

For Frances, candid enough to the world, had deceived 
her son ever since he was born. 

George had always believed that she had inherited a 
fortune from his father. It gave solidity and comfort to 
his life to think of her in the stately old mansion on the 
shores of Delaware Bay, with nothing to do except to be 
beautiful and gracious, as befitted a well-born woman. It 
pleased him, in a lofty, generous way, that his father 
(whom she had taught him to reverence as the most chiv- 
alric of gentlemen) had left him wholly dependent upon 
her. It was a legal fiction, of course. He was the heir— 
the crown-prince. He had always been liberally supplied 
with money at school and at Harvard. Her income was 
large. No doubt the dear soul mismanaged the estates 
fearfully, but now he would have leisure to take care of 
them. 

Now the fact was that Colonel Waldeaux had been a 
drunken spendthrift, who had left nothing. The house 
and farm always had belonged to his wife. She had sup- 
ported George by her own work all of his life. She could 
not save money, but she had the rarer faculty of making 
it. She had raised fine fruit and flowers for the Philadel- 
phia market; she had traded in high breeds of poultry and 
cattle, and had invested her earnings shrewdly. With 
these successes she had been able to provide George with 
money to spend freely at college. She lived scantily at 
home, never expecting any luxury or great pleasure to 
come into her own life. 

But two years ago a queer thing had happened to her. 
In an idle hour she wrote a comical squib and sent it to a 
New York paper. As everybody knows, fun, even vul- 
gar fun, sells high in the market. Her fun was not vul- 
gar, but coarse and biting enough to tickle the ears of the 
common reader. The editor offered her a salary equal to 
her whole income for a weekly column of such fooling. 

She had hoarded every penny of this money. With it 
she meant to pay her expenses in Europe and to sup- 
port George in his year at Oxford. The work and the 
salary were to go on while she was gone. 

It was easy enough to hide all of these things from her 
son while he was in Cambridge and she in Delaware. But 
now? What if he should find out that his mother was 
the “‘ Quigg” of the New York , & paper which he 
declared to be unfit for a gentleman to read? 

She was looking out to sea and thinking of this when 
her cousin, Miss Vance, came up to her. iss Vance was 
a fashionable teacher in New York, who was going to 
spend a year abroad with two wealthy pupils. She was 
a thin woman, quietly dressed; white hair and black 
brows, with gold eye-glasses bridging an aquiline nose, 
gave her a commanding, inquisitorial air. 

‘* Well, Frances,” she began, briskly, “I have not had 
time before to attend to you. Are your bags hung in 
your state-room?” 

“T haven't been down yet,” said Mrs. Waldeaux, meek 
ly. ‘* We were watching the fog in the sun.” 

“Fog! Mercy on me! You know you may be ill any 
minute, and your room not ready! Of course you did 
not take the bromides that I sent you a week ago?” 

** No, Clara.” 
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Miss Vance glanced at her. ‘‘ Well, just as you please, 
I’ve done what I could. Let me look at ycur itinerary 
You will be too ill for me to advise you about it later.” 

**Oh, we made none!” said George, gayly, coming up to 
his mother’s aid. ‘‘ We are going to be vagabonds, and 
have no plans. Mother's soul draws us to York Cathe- 
dral, and mine to the National Gallery. That is all we 
know.” 

**I thought you had given up that whim of being an 
artist?” said Miss Vance, sharply, facing on him. 

Young Waldeaux reddened. ‘‘ Yes, I have given it up. 
I know as well as you do that I have no talent. I am go- 
ing to study my profession at Oxford, and earn my bread 
by it.” 

* Quite right. 
said, decisively. 
Frances?” 

“Oh,a day, or a month—or—years, as we please,” said 
Frances, lazily turning her head away. She wanted to 
set Clara Vance down in her proper place. Mrs. Wal- 
deaux abborred cousinly intimates—people who run into 
your back door to pry into the state of your larder or 
your income. But Miss Vance, as Frances knew, un- 
fortunately held a key to her back door. She knew of 
George’s wretched daubs, and his insane desire, when he 
was a boy, to study art. He gave it up years ago. Why 
should she nag him now about it? By virtue of her re- 
lationship she knew, too, all of Mrs. Waldeaux’s secrets. 
It was most unfortunate that she should have chosen to 
sail on this vessel. 

** Well, mother,” George said, uneasy to get away, “no 
doubt Miss Vance is right. We should set things in order. 
I am going now to give my letter of credit to the purser 
to lock up. Shall 1 take yours?” 

Mrs. Waldeaux did not reply at once. 
at last. “I like to carry my own purse.” 

He smiled indulgently, as on a child. ‘Of course, 
dear. Itds yourown, My father was wise in that. But 
on this journey I can act as your paymaster, can’t 1? I 
have studied foreign money—” 

“We shall see. I can keep it as safe as any purser 
now,” she said, obstinately shaking her head. 

He laughed and walked away. 

** You have not told him, then?” demanded Clara. 

‘“No. And I never will, 1 will not burt the boy by 
letting him know that his mother has supported him, 
And remember, Clara, that be can only bear it through 
you. Nobody knows that I am ‘ Quigg’ but you.” 

Miss Vance lifted her eyebrows. *‘‘ Nothing can need a 
lie,” she quoted calmly. Presently she said, earnestly: 
‘Frances, you are making a mistake. Somebody ought 
to tell you the truth. There is no reason why your whole 
being should be buried in that man. He should stand on 
his own feet now. You can be all that he needs asa 
mother, and yet live out your own life. It is broader 
than his will ever be. At your age, and with your capa- 
bilities, you should marry again. Think of the many 
long years that are before you!” 

“T have thought of them,” said Mrs. Waldeaux, slowly. 
“1 have had lovers who came close to me as friends, but 
I never for a moment was tempted to marry one of them 
No, Clara. When the devil drove my father to hand 
me over, innocent child as I was, to a man like Robert 
Waldeaux, he killed in me the capacity for that kind of 
love. It is not in me.” She turned her strenuous face 
to the sea and was silent. ‘*It is not in me,” she repeated 
after a while. “I have but one feeling, and that is for 
my boy. It is growing on me absurdly, too.” She 
laughed nervously. ‘'I used to be conscious of other 
people in the world, but now if I see a boy or man I see 
only what George was or will be at his age; if I read a 
book, it only suggests what George will say of it. I am 
like one of those plants that have lost their own sap and 
color, and suck in their life from another. It scares me 
sometimes.” 

Miss Vance smiled with polite contempt. No doubt 
Frances had a shrewd business faculty, but in other mat- 
ters she was not ten years old. 

‘“‘ And George will marry some time,” she said, curtly. 

“Oh, I hope so! And soon. Then I shall have a 
daughter. I know just the kind of a wife George will 
choose,” she chattered on eagerly. ‘“‘I understand him 
so thoroughly that I can understand her. But where 
could he find her? He is so absurdly fastidious!” 

Miss Vance was silent and thoughtful a moment. Then 
she came closer. ‘‘I will tell you where to find ber,” 
she said, in a low voice. “‘I have thought of it for a 
long time. It seems to me that Providence actually made 
Lucy Dunbar for George.” 

‘* Really?” Mrs. Waldeaux drew herself up stiffly. 

** Wait, Frances. Lucy has been with me for three 
years. I know her. She is a sincere, modest, happy lit- 
tle thing. Not too clever. She is an heiress too. And 
her family is qos and all under ground, which is another 
advantage. You can mould her as you choose. She 
loves you already.” 

** Or is it that she—” 

“You have no right to ask that!” said Miss Vance, 
quickly 

‘*No; I am ashamed of myself.” 
dened. 

A group of girls came up the deck. Both women 
scanned the foremost one critically. ‘‘I like that whole- 
some candid look of her,” said Miss Vance. 

**Oh, she is well enough,” said Frances. ‘‘But I am 
sure George does not like yellow hair. Nothing but an 
absolutely beautiful woman will attract him.” 

* An artist,” said Miss Vance, hastily, ‘‘ would tell you 
her features were perfect. And her flesh tints—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Clara, don’t dissect the child! 
Who is that girl with the red cravat? Your maid?” 

“Tt is not a cravat, it’s an Indian scarf. If it were only 
clean!” Miss Vance looked uneasy and perplexed. ‘‘ She 
is not my maid. She is Fraulein Arpent. The Ewalts 
brought her as governess from Paris, don’t you remem. 
ber? They sent the girls to Bryn-Mawr last week, and 
turned her adrift, almost penniless. She wished to go 
back to France. I engaged her as assistant chaperon for 
the season.” 

Mrs. Waldeaux’s eyebrows went up significantly. She 
never commented in words on the affairs of others, but 
her face always was indiscreet. George, who had come 
up in time to hear the last words, was not so scrupulous. 

e surveyed the young woman through his spectacles as 
she passed again, with cold disapproval. 


You never would earn it by art,” she 
“How long do you stay in York. 


‘*No,” she said 
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“French or German?” he asked. 

‘I really don't know. She has a singular facility in 
tongues,” said Miss Vance. 

“ Well, that is not the companion J should have chosen 
for those innocent little girls,” he said, authoritatively, 
glad to be disagreeable to his cousin. ‘‘ She looks like a 
hawk among doves.” 

“The woman is harmless enough,” said Miss Vance, 
es ‘She speaks exquisite French.” 

** But what does she say in it?” persisted George. “She 
is vulgar from her red pompon to her boots. She has the 
swagger of a soubrette, and she has left a trail of perfume 
behind her—pah! I confess 1 am surprised at you, Miss 
Vance. You do not often slip in your judgment.” 

“Don’t make yourself unpleasant, George,” said his 
mother, gently. iss Vance smiled icily, and as the girls 
came near again, stopped them, and stood talking to Mlle. 
Arpent with an aggressive show of familiarity. 

‘“‘Why do you worry Clara?” said Mrs. Waldeaux. 
‘‘She knows she has made a mistake. What do you 
think of that little blond girl?” she asked, presently, watch- 
ing him anxiously. ‘She has remarkable beauty, cer- 
tainly; but there is something finical—precise—” 

‘Take care; she will hear you!” said George. ‘‘ Beau- 
ty,eh? Oh, I don’t know "—indifferently. ‘‘ She is passa- 
bly pretty. I have never seen a woman yet whose beauty 
satisfied me.” 

Mrs. Waldeaux leaned back with a comfortable little 
laugh. ‘‘ But you must not be so hard to please, my son. 
¥ou must bring me my daughter soon,” she said. 

**Not very soon. have something else to think of 
than marriage for the next ten years.” 

Just then Dr. Watts came up and asked leave to present 
his friend Perry. The doctor, like all young men who 
knew Mrs. Waldeaux, had succumbed to her peculiar 
charm, which was only that of a woman past her youth 
who had strong personal magnetism and not a spark of 
coquetry. George's friends all were sure that they would 
fall in love with a woman just like her, but not a man of 
them ever thought of falling in love with her. 

Young Perry, in twenty minutes, decided that she was 
the most brilliant and agreeable of companions. He had 
talked, and she had spoken only with her listening, sym- 
pathetic eyes. He was always apt to be voluble. On this 
secasion he was too voluble. 

‘You are from Weir, I think, in Delaware, Mrs. Wal- 
deaux?” he asked. ‘‘I must have seen the name of the 
town with yours on the list of passengers, for the story of 
a woman who once lived there has been haunting me all 
day. I have not seen nor thought of her for years, and I 
could not account for my sudden remembrance of her.” 

* Who was she?” asked George, trying to save his mo- 
ther from Perry, who threatend to be a bore. 

‘‘Her name was Pauline Felix. You have heard her 
story, Mrs. Waldeaux?” 

‘* Yes,” said Frances, coldly, ‘‘ I have heard her story. 
Can you find my shawl, George?” 

But Perry was conscious of no rebuff, and turned cheer 
fully to George. ‘It was one of those dramas of real 
life too unlikely to put into a novel. She was the daugh 
ter of a poor clergyman in Weir, a devout, good man, I 
believe. She had marvellous beauty and a devilish dis- 
position. She ran away, lived a wild life in Paris, and 


became the mistress of a Russian Grand Duke. Her 
death—" 
He could not have told why he stopped. Mrs. Wal- 


deaux still watched him, attentive, but the sympathetic 
smile had frozen into icy civility. She had the old-fash- 
ioned modesty of her generation. What right had this 
young man to speak of ‘‘ mistresses ” to her? Clara’s girls 
within hearing, too! She rose when he paused, bowed, 
and hurried to them, like a hen fluttering to protect ber 
chicks. 

‘* He was talking to me of a woman,” she said, excited- 
ly, to Clara, ‘‘ who is never mentioned by decent people.” 

** Yes, I heard him,” said Miss Vance. ‘‘ Poor Pauline! 
Her career was always a mystery to me. I was at school 
with her, and she was the most generous, lovable girl! 
Yet she came to a wretched end”—turning to her flock, 
her tone growing didactic. ‘‘ One is never safe, you see. 
One must always be on guard.” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Frances, impatiently. ‘‘ You 
surely don’t mean to class these girls and me with Pauline 
Felix! Come, come!” 

‘None of us is safe,” repeated Clara, stiffly. ‘‘Some- 
body says there is a possible vice in the purest soul, and 
it may lie perdu there until old age. But it will break 
out some day.” 

Mrs. Waldeaux looked, laughing, at the eager, blushing 
faces all around her. ‘“‘It is not likely to break out in us, 
girls,eh? Really, Clara,” she said, in a lower tone, ‘‘ that 
seems to me like wasted morality. Women of our class 
are in no more danger of temptation to commit great 
crimes than they are of finding tigers in their drawing- 
rooms. Pauline Felix was born vicious. No woman 
could fall as she did who was not rotten to the core.” 

A sudden shrill laugh burst from the French woman, 
who had been looking at Mrs. Waldeaux with insolent, 
bold eyes. But as she laughed, her head fell forward and 
she swung from side to side. 

‘It is nothing,” she cried; ‘‘I am only a little faint. I 
must go below.” 

The ship was now crossing short, choppy waves. The 
passengers scattered rapidly. George took his mother to 
her state-room, and there she staid until land was sighted 
on the Irish coast. Clara and her companions also were 
forced to keep to their berths. 

During the speechless misery of the first days Mrs. 
Waldeaux was conscious that George was hanging over 
her, tender as a mother with a baby. She commanded 
him to stay on deck, for each day she saw that he too 
grew more haggard. ‘Let me fight it out alone,” she 
would beg of him. ‘‘ My worst trouble is that I cannot 
take care of you.” 

He obeyed her at last, and would come down but once 
during the day, and then for only a few hurried minutes. 
His mother was alarmed at the ghastliness of his face and 
the expression of anxious wretchedness new to it. ‘‘ His 
eye avoids mine craftily, like that of an insane man,” she 
told herself; and when the doctor came, she asked him 
whether seasickness affected the brain. 

On the last day of the voyage the breeze was from land, 
and with the first breath of it Frances found her vigor 
suddenly return. She rose and dressed herself. George 
had not been near her that day. ‘“ He must be very ill,” 
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she thought, and hurried out. ‘‘Is Mr. Waldeaux in his 
state-rooin?” she asked the steward. 

“No, madam. He is on deck. All the passengers are 
on deck,” the man added, smiling. ‘‘ Land is in sight.” 

Land! And George had not come to tell her! He 
must be desperately ill! 

She groped up the steps, holding by the brass rail. 
“I will give him a fine surprise!” she said to herself. 
**I can take care of him, now. To-night we shall be on 
shore, and this misery all over. And then the great joy 
will begin!” 

She came out on deck. The sunshine and cold pure 
wind met her. She looked along the crowded deck for 
her invalid. Everybody was in holiday clothes; every- 
body was smiling avd talking at once. Ah! there he 
was! 

He was leaning over Frances’s steamer chair, on which 
a woman lay indolently. He was in rude health, laugh- 
ing, his face flushed, his eyes sparkling. 

oking up, he saw his mother, and came hastily to 
meet her. The laugh was gone. ‘So you came up?” he 
suid, impatiently. ‘‘I would have called you in time. I1— 
Mother!” He caught her by the arm. ‘‘ Wait; I must 
see you alone for a minute.” Urged by the amazed fright 
in her face, he went on desperately: ‘‘I have something 
to tell you. I intended to break it to you. I don’t want 
to hurt you, God knows. But I have not been idle in 
these days. I have found your daughter. She is here.” 

He led her up to the chair. The girl’s head was 
wrapped in a veil and turned from her. 

Mrs. Waldeaux held out her hands. 
Dunbar!” she heard herself say. 

‘* Mais non! C'est moi!” said a shrill voice, and Mile. 
Arpent, turning her head lazily, looked at ber, smiling. 

{ro Br CONTINUED.) 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 
I.—STEAMING AND HEMMING VELVET. 


W HEN using velvet that is not new a process of 
renovation is always necessary. The usual method 
is by steaming, which is done in this manner: ‘Take out 
carefully all threads and stitches remaiving from its for- 
mer use. Brush well with a soft brush—corn brooms are 
ruin to any millinery material. A large flat-iron should 
be made very hot, and then stood up on end, and a wet 
cloth laid against it. Have the velvet all ready, so that 
the moment the wet cloth is applied you can pass the 
velvet firmly over it; this is the important moment, as 
the force of the steam will send up the pile of the velvet, 
while at the same time you are stretching the back over 
a smooth hard surface, that will take the creases out. 
When you have done all you can with the steam, remove 
the cloth, and pass the back of the velvet over the iron 
until it is perfectly dry. 

For hemming silk or velvet there are two ways—a flat 
hem and the * French” or “roll” hem. The first is simple 
enough, but care must be taken not to allow the stitches 
to appear on the right side. A single turn of the material, 
about a half-inch deep, is sewed down with a herring-bone, 
or, as it is sometimes called, “ cat stitch,” which should 
be quite large. Use a No. 9 needle and No. 60 thread or 
silk; with coarse needle or thread you would not be able 
to avoid the stitches showing. Procure the needles made 
expressly for milliners. They are longer than usual, and 
you will find sizes 7 and 9 the most convenient to use. 

The roll hem is made with a double turn, the inner turn 
being a as deep as the second turn; it is this which 
gives it the round appearance when finished that is the 


particular beauty it gives to a bow or draping. 

As has been said before, the stitch must be horizontal. 
You must be very accurate in this matter, as the entire 
See the diagram below. 


effect depends on it. 








A fault with many beginners is to hold the velvet too 
tightly, which leaves very bad white marks. A light touch 
should be diligently practised. Until you are perfect on 
this point use a small piece of material to hold between 
the finger-tips and whatever you are working on, placing 
pile to pile—the idea being that the pressure of the fingers 
brings the velvet against a which does not offer 
much resistance, as the pile of each piece sinks into the 
other. 

The shape of the hat illustrated in Lesson No. 1., last 
week’s number, is made in buckram, The flare, which 
you will notice at the top and lower edge of the crown, 
is made from a circle about one inch deep. A quarter 
of an inch of this is used as a foundation upon which to 
sew the middle strip, which is perfectly straight; wire is 
sewed around the crown in four places, and once around 
the edge of the brim. Where the wire meets it should lap 
over at least two inches. 





Very O.p Reaner.—Yes, silk would be excellent for a lining for the 
cloak. You will find you can bny ready-made an eider-down wrapper 
that will be most satisfactory for steamer wear. Flannel is a good 
material if you do not care for the eider-down, and the simple loose 
front and tight-fitting back pattern is the best. Wire tapes will be 
used to some extent in skirts. 

K. A. T.—1. You will find it difficult to make your skirt serve two 
purposes; bat if you try the experiment, turn it up on the outside. A 
walking skirt should not be more than an inch from the ground; a 
bicycle skirt, six inches. 2 Three yards is the widest possible for a 
well-hanging bicycle skirt. 8. No; a well-cut front breadth, narrow 
at the top and wide at the bottom, is preferable. 4. The sleeves in the 
ent you enclose are too large for the present style; the jacket itself 
is still in fashion, althongh the newest bicycle waists are more on 
the plan of riding habits. 
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Turima.—I should not advise you to combine the curtains as you 
suggest—one lace curtain with ove of silk at the same window—but 
wonld ase the two pairs of lace curtains for two windows, and match 
them as nearly as ible for the other two windows in the room; 
or you can cat the lace curtains in two and use one for exch window, 
and have silk or brocade curtains hang inside to the floor. By sending 
to any of the large apholstery shops in New York or any large city, 
and enclosing a sample of the goods you want to mutch, the color, etc., 
mentioning also what you wish to pay a yard for the goods, you will 
probably find what you veed. Curtains and portiéres shoald be hung 
from a pole, either from rings or ran on the pole, and fall etraight to 
the floor. Window-curtains may be looped back, and tied to the frame 
with bows or cord and tuaeels, or fall straight, as preferred. 

Hx-Gor-Tane-Sine.—A lady who wishes to receive her friends on 
Wednesdays in November should send out her visiting-cards about 
two weeks before the firet Wednesday, with her address engraved in 
the lower right corner, and Wednesdays in November in the lower left 
corner. A bride may use the same kind of invitations, or use more 
formal wording on her cards, as “* At Home Wednesdays in Novem- 
ber,” in preference, if euch cards are enclosed with her wedding invita- 
tions or announcements, 

B. K. 8. —Wedding floral decorations in 2 church, house, or wherever 
a wedding ceremony or reception is beld, usually consist of tall palme, 
growing plante, ond cat flowers massed artistically over doorways, ou 
mantel shelves, and about the place where the bridal couple siand. 
At this season chrysanthemums are among the best flowers to use in 
such decorations, combining them with palms and greens, and having 
one prevailing note of color everywhere by using only white, yellow, 
pink, or lavender chrysanthemums. The bridemaids’ bouquets should 

ve made of the same flowers, tied with a bow of the same colored rib- 
bon with long streamers ; the ushers’ boutonniéres should also be of 
chi ysanthemums; bat the bride should carry a bouquet of white flow- 
ers, and the groom wear a boutunniére to match her bouquet. As the 
wedding ceremouy is to take place in a large room, the best arrange- 
ment for the entrance of the bridal party would be to have the rix 
ushers come in first, two by two, then the two bridemaids together, 
and then the bride on the arm of her father or of the groom. The 
minister should enter the room through a side door at one end, or be- 
fore the bridal party, and the groom, if he does not escort the bride, 
should enter dlreetly behind him, and stand with him to await the 
bridal party. 

lanoranor.—When two people away from their homes form an ac- 
qnaintance and exchange cards, it is proper for the younger person or 
the one who has the must leisure to make the first call when they re- 
turn to their city. It is correct that a young woman who calls for the 
firat time or formally on another young lady should leave a card for 
the girl's mother, but it is not necessary that she should leave a card 
for her sister or sisters if she is not acquainted with them; when such 
a courtesy is shown a sister who is a stranger to the caller she should 
certainly retarn the call, bat the mother need not do so, as the card 
left for her is simply intended to show her the requisite attention. A 
person who receives a wedding invitation and is unable to attend 
should send cards to the bride’s mother and father, or whoever sends 
the invitation, on the day of the wedding, even if cards have already 
been sent to the bride with a wedding-present ; no other acknowledg- 
ment of the wedding invitation is necessary unless an answer is re- 
quested. Cards addressed to the bride should be sent in acknowledg- 
ment of her “ At Home ” day cards on the “day” by a person who in 
unable to call. You will find other suggestions in regard to card eti- 
quette in an article called “ Cards and Calls,” in the Bazan of Septem- 
ber 19. 

A Constast Reaper. —Personal notes of invitation should certainly 
be written by one of your near relatives to all who are to be invited to 
your smal! private wedding ceremony ; but unless personal notes of in- 
vitation, explaining the situation, are written and sent to all who are to 
he invited to the evening reception, there is no way to let them know 
that you are to be married on the morning of the day of the reception. 
Such matters usually explain themselves, however. Your travelling 
dress will he the best costume for you to wear to be married in under 
the circumstances, and you can enliven it by carrying a bouqnet. The 
collation served after a morning wedding is called a breakfast. A 
good simple mena for this seasen would be bonillon, creamed oysters 
with sandwiches, lobster or chicken salad with rolls, ices, cake, lemon- 
ade, coffee, and wedding cake. A wedding announcement should be 
sent after such a marriage, aud it is correct to enclose with the an- 
nouncements small “ At Home” cards with the bride's new address 
and her time to receive her friends. 

D.8.—A christening celebrated at home usually takes 
three o’clock in the afternoon, The invitations should be pereoual 
notes written by the baby’s mother. The guests arrive at the house a 
few minutes before the hour given for the ceremony, but the baby 
shonld not appear until the minister, the godparents, and all have as- 
sembied and are ready for the service. Afier the ceremony the baby 
ps remain in evidence while the parents receive congratulations, aud 
while a health is drank in its honor, and then it should be taken away. 

he refreshments served may be as elaborate or as simple as desired ; 
they are usually served from one large table immediately after the 
ceremony, aud may consist of oyster patties with sandwiches, chicken 
croquettes with celery salad with mayonnaise dressing, and ices with 
cake. Black coffee may be the beverage, and a punch, champagne, or 
any other wine, or a caudle may be brewed for the occasion. A pretty 
custom in France is to have «mall boxes tied with biue ribbon and 
filled with Jordan almonds to be presented to each of the guests. 

Sunsortsen,—There is no marked difference between the methods 
of conducting a single and a double wedding. If the latter is to 
take place at home in the evening, all should be arranged as for any 
other wedding; the ushers should enter the room first, then the bride- 
maida, and then the two brides, who may walk up to the minister to- 
wether, or on the arms of their respective grooms, or with the persons 
who give them away, unless they are sisters, when the father should 
take his place near the minister and stand there ready io give them 
away while the procession enters. The elder bride should be married 
first, and quietly stand aside with her groom while the second bride is 
married. The two couples should stand and receive side by side with 
the bridal party. and together they should partake of refreshments, 
and leave the house to start on their wedding journey at the same time 

F. J. 8.—It is customary for people who are in mourning to have a 
black border on their visiting-cards and Seeentones paper as long 
as they wear black, even if they go more or less into society. The 
—_ of mourning worn determines the depth of the border; and in 
half-mourning, or just before leaving it off altogether, the border 
should be very smali—a mere line, 

ns. B.—A married woman should have the linen, silver, etc., that 
she buys after she is married marked with the initials of her married 
name, or, if the marking is only one initial, with that of her surname. 
A bride has everything marked with her maiden name. 

as. D. V. F.—The first form you send is much the better of the two 
for the wedding invitation, but we would advise you to change the 
wording a little, making it as follows: 


lace about 


Mr. and Mrs, John Brown 
request the honor of your presence 
at the wedding breakfast of their daughter 
Mary Louise 
and 
Mr. George Munroe Martin 
Tuesday, October the sixth, 
at one o'clock. 
(Address. } 


Wedding breakfast means virtually the same thing as wedding recep- 
tien, and you need not provide any more elaborate fare, or conduct 
the entertainment differently, bat it is a better name for the function 
if 1t takes place at that time of the day. 
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FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


W HAT isa fashionable woman? What constitutes her; 
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army, navy—as many as there are 
cliques and callings. Each set, 
not unlikely, thinks itself the high- 
est, the most select, and the major- 
ity of the women, whatever their 
set, count themselves fashionable. 

But at the great centres there is 
always one set, known as the smart 
set (consisting largely of million 
aires), which arrogates to itself the 
name fashionable. The women of 
this set are generally supposed, es- 
pecially by those wholly unac- 
quainted with them, to possess few 
redeeming traits; to be absorbed in 
money and in what money brings; 
to be extravagant; to be devoted to 
pleasure, social excitements, self- 
admiration, if not self - worship. 
They are spoken of, even more 
than their brothers, husbands, fa- 
thers, as plutocrats, and consider- 
ed selfish, self-indulgent,very vain, 
frivolous, commonplace. This 
opinion is not unnatural, remem- 
bering how their entertainments, 
movements, clothes, diamonds, in- 
tentions, everything connected 
with them, however trivial or fool- 
ish, is advertised and commented 
on, under the head Social News, in 
the daily newspapers. It should 
be said, however, in justice to 
them, that though many of them 
like to see their names and con- 
cerns in print, the reporters rather 
than themselves are responsible for 
such publication. The newspapers 
are aware that a large part of the 
public is eager to read small soci 
ety gossip, therefore they are eager 
to collect and insert it. 

The current opinion of fashion- 
able women of the present day is 
singularly erroneous. They are 
by no means so frivolous, so idle, 
so empty, so selfish, so dissipated, 
so wedded to money, as they seem. 
They have never been less so, on 
the whole; they have generally 
been much more indifferent to any 
other world than their gilded own, 
and far more defective mentally 
and morally. Many of them (this 
is notably true of New- Yorkers) do 
not care for the perpetual parade 
in which they figure, nor for the 
ostentation and sumptuoneness by 
which they areencompassed. But 
they feel that they owe something 
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to their position and their riches which they cannot avoid 
or forego. They continually think that society expects 
this and that of them, and that they have not the right to 
disappoint it, or to shirk what they regard as their social 
duty. Many, too, on the other hand, relish the exciting, 
pecunious life they lead, are on a Jevel with it, and seek 
for nothing higher. Others, again, have loftier aims; are 
continually striving to broaden, to elevate society, and 
make it conducive to the general good. 

To hold that the mass of fashionable women are shal- 
low, half educated, self-absorbed, is a grave mistake. 
They are, on the contrary, carefully and widely instruct- 
ed; have received all the culture they were capable of; 
are profoundly interested in the cause of progress, in the 
work of helping humanity. Their intellectual attain- 
ments are remarkable; they are often thorough in various 
branches of learning and science; their judgment on ques- 
tions of importance is sound and valuable. Instead of 
feeling that wealth enables them to dispense with much 
that others less favored would need, they feel that wealth 
invests them with new obligations which they can neither 
relinquish nor ignore. They are fully alive to the respon- 
sibilities of their position, determined to discharge them 
faithfully, and they do so in a hundred ways that never 
reach the public ear. Of the multiplied charities of fash:- 
ionable women, especially in New York, very few have 
any conception. Charity may be said to be a regular 
profession no less than a daily practice withthem. They 
do not, as is commonly believed, merely subscribe so much 
a week or month to certain relief societies, and consider 
their benevolence complete when they have sent in their 
checks. They have had too many dealings with the poor- 
est poor not to be aware that this is no method to help 
them—that they resent such aid as hard, cold alms-giving; 
that, to be benefited really, they must be made mindful, 
they must have a sense of human sympathy. 

He who visits the lowly homes of the needy, the suffer 
ing, in the city, must often meet the fashionable woman 
in very plain garb, unrelieved by any ornament, talking 
to them in gentle voice of comfort, kindness, hope. She 
does not carry tracts, but some delicate morsel for ailing 
children or mature invalids. She does not preach homi- 
lies—these only repel the poor—but expresses the spirit 
of the religion of humanity, which they love to hear, 
which they comprehend and appreciate. It is the poet's 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin; and she, 
with a poet’s vision, beholds what she and they, so anti- 
podal in life and environment, possess in common, and 
establishes a common bond. 

This it is to be a fashionable woman, at her best, in a 
crowded centre—not the vain, vacuous, heartless, over- 
Juxurious Mammon-worshipper. She has, like the actress, 
whom in some things she much resembles, two distinct, 
entirely separate lives. The public knows her, too; only 
on the stage—the synonym of the drawing-room; her true 
friends know her as she is in private. She is beautiful, 
elegant, witty, accomplished, on the stage. She is more 
beautiful, more accomplished, more attractive, in what ap- 
pertains to her as a woman alone. 

Joxtus Henri Browne. 
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But immediately he lifted it up and waved it about his 
head ; in fact, to quote again from the entry in the journal, 
‘‘ destruction stared us in the face if we did not surrender, 
yet no officer, no man in the ship, showed any disposition 
to let the enemy have the poor little Hornet.” 

Captain Biddle mustered the crew, and told them that as 
they might soon be captured, he hoped to perceive that pro- 
priety of conduct that had distinguished them, and that he 
was pleased at being their commander. But now, as if by 
a miracle, the Hornet began to gain. The wind blew more 
aft, and by five the enemy's shot fell short. Biddle had 
not replied even with his stern-chaser to all this cannonad- 
ing, for he had noticed that the other's firing had ham- 
pered her sailing. At half past five the crew broke out 
into a cheer, for the Cornwallis was dropping behind, 
slowly but surely. Now Biddle showed his colors, and 
so fast did the Hornet pick up, with the wind in her favor- 
ite quarter for good going, that a few minutes after six 
the enemy was hull down. All night long the distance 
between the two increased, and at daylight she was fif- 
teen miles behind. At nine o'clock the Cornwallis short- 
ened sail, hauled upon the wind to the eastward, and gave 
up, after a chase of forty-two hours. 

A remarkable circumstance of this affair is that, owing 
to the variableness of the wind, the Hornet had made a 
perfect circle around the enemy 

The relief occasioned to all by the escape was vented in 
cheering and extra grog being passed. ‘The men were in 
extremely good temper despite the fact of their precarious 
eondition; for here they were on the high-seas, with no 
vuns, no boats, no anchors, and short of provisions. They 
iad packed up all their things, thinking that they would 
soon have to go on board the enemy as prisoners, but now 
joyfully they returned them to their places. 

In the fine writing of the period that every person who 
touched a pen or ink seemed prone to, the author of the 
journal says: ‘‘ This was truly a glorious victory over the 
horrors of banishment and the terrors of a British floating 
dungeon. Quick as thought every face was changed from 
the gloom of despair to the highest smile of delight, and 
we began once more to breathe the sweets of liberty. The 
bitter sighs of regret were now changed... .” 

Biddle asked and obtained a Court of Inquiry to inves- 
tigate the matter of his throwing overboard almost every- 
thing but the skin of his vessel, and on the 23d of August, 
1815, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, court was con- 
vened on board the Hornet, and the following opinion was 
pronounced: ‘‘ The court, after mature deliberation on the 
testimony adduced, are of opinion that no blame is impu- 
table to Captain Biddle on account of the return of the Hor- 
net into port with the loss of her armament, stores, etc., 
and that the greatest applause is due to him for his per- 
severing gallantry and nautical skill, evinced in escaping, 
under the most disadvantageous circumstance, after a long 
and arduous chase by a British line-of-battle ship.” 
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THE PASSING OF HOPE ABBOTT. 


\ ISS HERRICK looked at the card rather critically. 
4 She was fastidious, and its appearance did not please 
her. She turned it over doubtfully, and read again the 
name engraved on its rather worn surface—Miss Hope 
Abbott. There was no address. 

‘*I don’t know the woman,” she said, reflectively. ‘‘1 
can't even remember having heard the name before. 
Thank her for her sympathy, Thomas, and say I regret 
that Iam not yet quite well enough to receive calls.” 

The bell-boy departed with the message, and Miss Her- 
rick turned to the trained nurse who was still with her, 
but whose mission now was to amuse the patient and save 
her from her friends. ‘I suppose you wouldn’t have al- 
lowed me to see her in any case, you tyrant,” she said, 
affectionately; ‘‘ but it doesn’t matter, for I can’t imagine 
who she is or what she wants. Perhaps she has come on 
business.” 

That Miss Abbott had not come on business was shown 
by the return of Thomas, bearing an enormous bouquet 
of sweet old-fashioned roses and a large white package 
tied with gold-colored thread. 

‘*She sent you these things, Miss Herrick,” he said, as 
he put them on the table beside the convalescent’s chair 
** | told her you said you didn’t know her,” he added, ex 
pansively, ‘‘and she said she knew you didn’t know her, 
but that she knew you. She said she came to your office 
in the Searchlight building once, and that you were very 
kind to her, and she sent you these with her love, and 
hoped that you would soon be back at your desk again.” 

iss Herrick looked at him helplessly. She had worked 
hard over Thomas during her three years of residence at 
the Hotel Edward, but bis methods still left much to be 
desired. Her heart sank as she pictured the well-meaning 
stranger carrying away the memory of what must have 
seemed an ungracious reception. She threw herself back 
in her chair, and aes the roses with a strange mix- 
ture of feelings, in which regret predominated. It was 
certainly very kind and sweet of this unknown woman to 
take an interest jn her and to send her these lovely roses 
Their perfume, den with suggestions of country gardens, 
filled the room. The nurse had put them into water, and 
was opening the package which had accompanied them. 
It commaleed OVS smaller parcels, each carefully wrapped, 
and bearing the name of a well-known Broadway mer- 
chant. She untied these in her quiet, capable way, and her 
patient looked on with the interest which small things 
excite during convalescence. 

The first package contained an elegant little card-case 
with silver trimmings. In the second there was a silver 
stamp-box. The third held a manicure scissors with gold 
handles. From the fourth box the amused nurse drew a 
little black silk purse with silver mountings, and an in- 
vestigation of the contents of the last package disclosed 
an ordinary crochet needle. 

Nurse and patient smiled at each other irrepressibly, 
but Miss Herrick was no less touched than amused by 
this odd collection of gifts. 

** It looks precisely,” she said, ‘‘as if some well-meaning 
young farmer had gone to the county fair and had there 
selected these things as beautiful and appropriate offer- 
ings for his Hebe. They're just about what he would 
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buy, I think, although he might have overlooked the 
crochet needle. What was the dear, queer woman think- 
ing about? And who and what is she? And how shall I 
learn her address? I can’t keep all these things. They 
must have cost a great deal of money—much more, per- 
haps, than she could afford to pay.” 

As she spoke she opened the card-case and discovered 
a small card in one of the pockets. It bore the simple 
legend of its mate—Miss Hope Abbott—but on the reverse 
side there were afew lines pencilled in a fine, angular 
hand. 

‘To Miss Ruth Herrick,” they read, ‘‘from one who 
has always respected and admired her and her work, and 
who has followed her illness with affectionate sympathy.” 
And then, further down, there was a line which had evi- 
dently been added hastily, as an after-thought—‘I did 
not mean to be cross that day.” 

‘Did not mean to be cross that day!” repeated Ruth 
Herrick, slowly. ‘What day?” She knit her straight 
black brows in the effort to recall some memory of an 
office visit from some one who was cross—from some one 
who was named Miss Hope Abbott. ‘‘I shall have a re- 
lapse in exactly five minutes,” she announced finally,‘‘ uo- 
Jess I solve this mystery.” 

But she did not solve it. To all appearances Miss Hope 
Abbott had vanished absolutely. In vain Miss Herrick 
sought information from her newspaper friends. In vain 
did she herself,after her return to her work on the Search- 
light, devote much of her time and skill to attempts to 
discover the identity of her mysterious caller. The news- 
paper woman who had never “let go” when she had gath- 
ered up the threads of a big “ story,” was forced to admit 
to herself that she was wholly at sea in this case. 

She did, indeed, secure a clew from Tim, the office-boy, 
a lordly youth whose business it was to usher callers 
courteously into the presence of the man they had not 
come to see. Tim remembered Miss Abbott as a woman 
who had called at the editorial rooms of the Searchlight 
with original poems, which she had confidingly left in his 
keeping. He described her as a tall, gaunt woman of 
middle age, very plainly dressed, and with exceedingly 
pleasant manners. So favorably, indeed, did Miss Abbott 
impress Tim that instead of immediately losing her ori- 
ginal poems, as was his custom, he had kept them to re- 
turn to her when she came again, as she had left no ad- 
dress. These poems he brought to Miss Herrick’s desk, 
and she recognized at once the angular writing she had 
seen on the card. The manuscripts were yellow und dust- 
covered. Apparently Miss Abbott had no intention of 
reclaiming them. iss Herrick looked over the original 
poems. They were crude efforts, hopeless from the edi- 
tor’s point of view. She sighed as she returned them to 
the boy, and realized that this clew led her no nearer to 
the present whereabouts of the writer. 

She did not immediately forget her unknown friend. 
If she had been inclined to do so the little scissors on her 
dressing-case and the stamp-box on her desk would have 
served as daily reminders. She still made so many in- 
quiries among her friends that “ Ruth Herrick’s Miss 
Abbott” was jokingly referred to in newspaper circles as a 
journalistic ‘‘ Mrs. Harris.” “It isn't mere curiosity that 
moves me,” Miss Herrick explained to the smiling ones; 
‘I'd like to find her, for perhaps I might be able to do 
something for her. I don’t believe she has too much 
money notwithstanding her reckless way of making gifts.” 

As the months went on, the whirl of Metropolitan news- 
getting swept into the background the memory of her 
strange caller. It was almost a year after her visit that 
Miss Herrick, sitting at her desk one stormy winter day, 
stopped her work long enough to glance at the copy of 
the evening paper which a boy had just placed at her 
elbow. Her eye fell on the “ scare-head ” of a sensational 
story on the first page. It set forth in heavy type the 
fact that a woman had just starved to death in a lonely 
little cottage in a small town in New Jersey. She hai 
been an educated woman—an ex-school-teacher, She had 
lived alone and was apparently friendless. She had been 
missed fora few days, and yesterday neighbors had broken 
into the house and had found— 

Miss Herrick shivered, and turned her eyes toward the 
falling snow outside. The storm had raged fordays. It 
was bitterly cold. She had taken a cab to go up town the 
previous night, because she dreaded the short walk across 
wind-swept City Hall Park. It seemed almost incredible 
that in this year of grace a gentlewoman had been per- 
mitted to perish of cold and hunger within sight and 
sound of her own kind. The newspaper woman glanced 
at the page again, and suddenly a name seemed to rise 
from it and strike her like a blow. 

She turned, to find Tim standing at her elbow—Tim, 
looking slightly awed, but full of importance. ‘* That's 
the woman, Miss Herrick,” he said, nodding toward the 
newspaper that lay before her. ‘‘I came to tell you as 
soon a8 I saw it. I took some of her poems to the city 
editor, and he is going to print them in the next edition.” 

The “original poems” came out in the next edition, 
with additional facts about the victim of cold and starva- 
tion in the Jersey hills. She seemed to have had no ac- 
quaintances in the village. The little children knew her, 
and many of them had home-made playthings which she 
had given them. Their parents had noticed the tall, 
gaunt figure passing through the village streets, and sev- 
eral of them recalled the smile that was the woman’s one 
beauty. They had not called on her—neither they nor 
she seemed to have thought of that. And they had not 
missed her during the week preceding her death, for it 
had been so cold that few of the women or children had 
ventured out. But at last some one had noticed that 
there was no light in the small, isolated house, and in- 
vestigation showed that there had been none for a week, 
nor had there been food or fire. And so they found her. 

Miss Herrick read no more. Her vivid imagination 
filled in the picture. She saw the woman who had fol- 
lowed her illness ‘‘ with affectionate sympathy ” awaiting 
her own fate with a grim pride which not even death 
could conquer. She thought of the days and nights of 
physical and mental agony before the end came. She 
pictured to herself that last night, when darkness fell and 
the storm deepened, and was defied by light and warmth 
and comfort in all the homes but one. She could see that 
one. 

The door of her office banged cheerfully as the editor 
of the Searchlight's woman's page came in, pulling the 
collar of her jacket up around her throat. 

**Come out to dinner, Ruthie,” she called, gayly. 
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have to work to-night, and I need the cheering influence 
of your society while I eat.” 

‘hen, seeing the girl's face, she stopped suddenly, and 
her own expression changed. ‘Why, what's the matter, 
dear?” she asked, putting her hand affectionately on her 
friend’s shoulder. 

Miss Herrick laid her cheek against it, and closed her 
eyes with a little sob. 
‘** [should not be a cheerful dinner companion to-night, 
Helen,” she said, ‘‘ I have just found Miss Hope Abbott.” 
EvizaBetu G. JORDAN. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. 
BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 
VIIL—THE BEDROOM—THE BATH-ROOM—THE 
NURSERY, 


6 & many people the bedroom may seem a very easy 

apartment to furnish, but if the desired effect of rest- 
fulness combined with cheerfulness is to be attained, much 
thought is necessary, for one discordant or aggressive ele- 
ment may destroy the whole. 

Of course a bedroom ought to be large enough to be 
thoroughly ventilated without draught. The ceiling 
ought to be high, and, unless very delicately decorated, s 
better plain, because it is usually seen from a horizontal 
—— and the eye tires of contemplating a set design. 

n coloring the cornice the darker shade must always be 
used for the concave curves, while the projecting mould- 
ings look better in a lighter shade. ormer - windows 
break the structural unity of the room, and do not admit 
so much air as ordinary windows, 

It is generally in good taste to paint the wood-work of 
this room in some plain color, always choosing a tone that 
will either harmonize or contrast with the wall decora- 
tions. For if the color of the wood-work and that of the 
walls neutralize each other no amount of taste in furnish- 
ing can overcome this radical defect. The only way out 
of this difficulty is either to redecorate or to cover the 
orincipal wood-work with draperies of the desired hue. 

f the room is finished in hard-wood, the treatment of the 
walls and ceiling should be in keeping with the wood. 
work. Thus it will be seen that a room finished in this 
style will not be so easy to decorate as when the whole 
scheme of color—including the painted wood-work—is ar- 
ranged at the same time. 

In decorating bedrooms people naturally fee] that here 
at least they should be at liberty to exercise their own 
taste unreservedly, and yet the result may be a combina- 
tion of form and color producing a restlessness they can- 
not analyze. This bad effect is often traced to the wall- 
covering. Walls may be papered, painted, covered with 
figured creton, etc. In choosing bedroom wall-paper 
great care must be taken, for in the cheaper grades the de- 
signs are apt to be not so good as in the more expensive 
styles, and they rarely have sufficient depth of tone. In 
this room, where one-third of life is spent, gaudy colors, 
which fatigue the eye, should be avoided, or rather, when 
used, merely seen as a touch here and there, but never in 
the wall-covering. ‘‘ Rooms may be warmed and cheered 
or shaded and subdued by the proper selection of paper.”’ 
Avoid flocked papers for bedrooms, as they are too state- 
ly in effect. For small apartments small designs are 
preferable. Those repeating a few simple designs are 
more pleasing than those with too great a variety. For 
a sleeping-room it is very desirable to have a light cheer- 
ful paper. Avoid choosing a pattern so pronounced as to 
tempt one to constantly count the repeats, or a paper with 
a pattern that the imagination can weave into grotesque 
designs. 

People in perfect health may not be greatly affected by 
these designs, but to invalids, obliged to contemplate the 
walls of their room for days and weeks, these considera- 
tions become very important. If possible, choose a paper 
with an all-over pattern, so that at a little distance the ef- 
fects blend into one tone. Thus restfulness without mo- 
notony is secured. Color is always more important than 
design. If wall decoration of one tone is preferred, the 
plain surface should be broken by pictures or other dec- 
orations. 

If wall-paper is chosen, any drapery is appropriate, 
though velvet and wool should be used sparingly in a 
sleeping-room, as they collect dust and prevent the free 
circulation of air. Muslin or silk draperies are more suit- 
able for this apartment, their coloring depending on the 
tone of the wall. Figured cretons, especially in flowered 
patterns, are also appropriate. If the walls are covered 
with creton or flowered chintz, the curtains, portiéres, etc., 
should be of the same. As white muslin curtains neither 
keep out the heat nor the glare, it is better to have tinted 
muslin, which softens the fight and gives an airy and cool 
effect. 

Some “ye prefer carpet on a bedroom, but hard-wood 
or stained fioor and a rug are more healthful, and have 
the advantage that in case of illness the rug can be taken up 
and shaken without disturbing the patient. Rugs of ex- 
ceedingly bright colors should not be chosen for this 
room. The effect is better if the principal tone contrasts 
with the wall-covering; for if chosen to harmonize with 
it, the room has a preponderance of that tone. It is al- 
ways well to select one of which the chief color is in 
keeping with the furniture of the room. 

In choosing the chief article of furniture—the bedstead 
—select one with high head-board, and a foot-board low 
enough to admit a view of the room. ‘‘ Avoid grotesque or 
painful carvings. A neat design is preferable to heavily 
carved furniture.” In olden times the huge four-post 
bedstead was considered a necessity; then came wooden 
bedsteads with canopies; and afterwards the French bed- 
stead, the head and foot piece exactly alike, over which 
two curtains were draped, sometimes caught from a pole 
in the centre, and sometimes from a smal| round canop 
attached to the ceiling. Beautiful brass and iron 
steads are now much used. It may be practical to men- 
tion here that iron bedsteads, or any other object of metal- 
work not exposed to the weather, should not be painted in 
ordinary oil-colors, ‘‘ because they produce a sticky ap- 

arance.” By using flatted colors, this will be avoided. 

f the bedstead is dressed with curtains, their material 
and color should depend upon the carpet and the wall- 
covering. ‘If the wall-paper is of a decided tone, the 
contrast of white dimity curtains makes a good effect; 
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but with light wall-paper creton or chintz curtains are 
more iu taste. The canopy might be plaited, or decorated 
with fringe; but if pluited, no fringe should be used.” 

The bedroom chairs, as well as the other articles of 
furniture, should be simple in design. The colors chosen 
must depend largely upon the amount of light. If sunny, 
choose violet, dvep blues, and reds, as they absorb the 
light, while white does not. Cool gray-greens can also be 
used. Dark rooms should be decorated in lighter colors. 
White and green are the most reposeful for summer bed- 
rooms. A touch of another color can be introduced by a 
jar of flowers, or a little violet, yellow, or pink. For a 
blue and white room the color introduced should be a lit- 
tle scarlet or yellow, or, if the blue is very light, pink is 

reity. Fora pink and white room a litte blue or green 
is always in tasie. If the pink is very light, violet can be 
used. Denim is now made in several beautiful colors, and 
is appropriate for rooms where upholstery is desired. Tbis 
material, in the color of the room, with embroideries of 
white, is very inexpensive and effective. There are also 
many beautiful designs in chintz and Japanese silks. 

In considering the guest-room, individual taste should 
give place to more couveutional forms, and as it is to be 
occupied by different people, it suould be furnished and 
decorated to please the general taste. 

In choosing ornaments remember that the contempla- 
tion of intricate patierns fatigues the eye, and therefore 
for this room especially select those of simple design. 

Comfortable chairs and tables go far to make a room 
attractive. Furniture generally gives more lasting satis- 
faction when it is ‘* substantial rather than rich in make, 
and refined rather than splendid in design.” One of the 
first rules to remember is,*‘ Ornament coustruction rather 
than construct ornament.” In other words, to construct 
the article of furniture and make the ornament subservient 
to it rather than to make the construction subordinate to 
the ornament. 

As quiet and repose are desired, it is a great mistake to 
use the same apartment for sitting-room and bedroom, 
because the implements used in the daily occupations sug- 
gest action, and deprive the mind of that entire rest which 
is the chief charm of a sleeping-apartment. 

The bath-room ought to be near the bedrooms, and at 
least two are desirable in every house of ordinary size. 
Cleanliness being the first essential of this apartment, it 
should be mainly of marble, tiles, or wood-work. Indeed, 
it is absolutely necessary that there be a high dado of one 
of these substances. Above the dado the wall may be 
either painted, covered with a tile-enamelled paper, or 
colored plaster—never colored kalsomine, as that spots 
with water. The ceiling can be of wood or plaster. For 
the floor the choice lies between marble, mosaic, bricks, 
wood, or plain boards covered with oil-cloth. If the last 
is used, select a clear, clean, light-colored design. It is 
always desirable to have a bath-rug on the floor. Marble, 
porcelain, zinc, or tin tubs may be used. Besides the 
bath-tub, there is generally a marble wash-stand. In an- 
cient times tubs were sunken until there tops were on a 
level with the floor, so that people literally stepped down 
into the bath. But that dangerous arrangemeut is now 
seldom used. 

The nursery should be large, light, and cheerful. Every 
one is affected by surroundings, and this is especially true 
of children, as they not only absorb ideas, but also light 
and air. Carpet is usually preferred, because the sound 
of the constant running of little feet on a wooden floor 
would be annoying f, however, the nursery is far 
enough removed from the sitting-rooms, a hard-wood floor 
is —— 

n dressing the windows avoid sash curtains, as children 
feel less shut in if they can look out. Birds, flowers, and 
other festive designs are suitable for wall- paper. In 
choosing pictures for a nursery, it is well to remember that 
children are especially fond of birds, animals, boats, etc. 

Unless this apartment is finished in hard - wood, the 
wood should be painted white, or some light color which 
can be readily cleansed, and which will not show the 
knocks it must receive. The larger toys may be used as 
furniture or bric-d-brac, for a nursery without toys loses 
its character. 

Some little chairs and tables are needed in this room, 
for children are very uncomfortable when seated for any 
length of time on chairs so high that their feet do not 
reach the floor, and care should be taken to have the table 
of suitable height. 

If the children are old enough, it is well to have an ad- 
joining room where the nurse may sit, for some children 
of sensitive temperaments gre made nervous by constant 
surveillance. 





LTHOUGH much has been said, and some of it un- 

doubtedly with truth, about the way in which golf 
has gradually thrust lawn-tennis out of the place it once 
held in popular favor, the effect of the new game in this 
direction has certainly been somewhat exaggerated. 
Tennis is so far from being “‘ dead,” as many of the golf 
enthusiasts have declared, that the adjective as applied to 
it is wholly absurd. It is true that private courts are not 
seen nearly so often now as they were a few years ago, 
but the explanation of this fact is that tennis has become 
almost entirely a club game. In doing so, moreover, it 
has merely followed the general tendencies of the day. 
Unquestionably sufficient interest has been shown in the 
principal tennis events of the past season to prove to 
| ren of the game that there is no occasion for abandon- 
ing it in favor of il other. When we think of the num- 
ber of people in this country who are interested in out- 
door sports, and the variety of tastes which they display 
in regard to them, it is ridiculous to imply that there is 
not room for all that we have yet adopted, and even for 
the introduction of new ones, without any necessity for 
conflict. There have been some prorie. of course, who 
have dropped tennis in favor of golf, but even if the 
number had been much larger, there would still be plenty 
of adherents to the older game, which has far too many 
excellent points ever to permit its abandonment. 
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The tennis tournament given at the end of September 
every year by the Staten Island Ladies’ Club is the last 
important one of the season for women. It is regarded 
as the closing event of the year, and is always looked for- 
ward to with a great deal of interest. ‘The only disadvan- 
tage connected with the lateness of the date is that a cold 
snap frequently arrives about that time and makes things 
uncomfortable for the players, tennis experts being almost 
unanimous in their preference for warm weather. 

The tournament this year attracted, as usual, all of the 
prominent women players in this part of the country, 
among them the presevt national champion, Miss Bessie 
Moore, and the two ex-champions, Miss Helena R. Hell- 
wig and Miss Juliette Atkinson, whose victories were 
scored in the years 1894 and 1895 respectively. In the 
last two years these three players have won all the prizes 
and champiouships worth having, not only in this coun- 
try, but in Canada, so that one of the players in the tour- 
nument was quite justified in remarking that she had 
** never met so many champions and ex-champions gath- 
ered together in one place before.” 

In the first round in the women’s singles Miss Moore 
met Miss Atkinson, and by defeating her reversed the 
result of the Canadian championship tournament in the 
summer, Any meeting of these two players is now of 
especial interest, owing to the way in which their pre- 
vious victories have alternated, and the closeness with 
which they are matched. The — between them at 
Staten Island did not, however, bring out the best form 
of either player, and although the triumph of Miss Moore 
was decisive, the score standing 6-4, 6-4, the spectators 
did not see the tennis of which both these experts are 
a capable under favorable conditions. This was 
amply accounted for by the weather on that day, which 
was extremely cold, with a sharp, cutting wind. Later 
in the tournament the players did vastly better work. 
‘The contest between Miss Moore and Miss Hellwig, who, 
by defeating Miss Florence Stroud, bad reached the final 
round, was a Spirited one. Miss Hellwig has not played 
much in tournaments this season, but she showed that she 
had lost little, if any, of her former skill. Her backhand 
strokes, made with an easy turning of her wonderfully 
supple wrist, are still one of the most striking features of 
her game. But she was not able to make a stand against 
Miss Moore’s rapid ground strokes and passes, and the 
match was decided with two sets to one, in Miss Moore's 
favor. . 

The final round in the women’s doubles was in many 
respects the most interesting of the entire tournament. 
In it Miss Atkinson and Miss Adeline Robinson were pitted 
against Miss Moore and Miss Hellwig. Miss Robinson 
pom be called quite a veteran tennis-player, for seven or 
eight years ago she was considered one of the strongest 
women at the game in this country. Since then, until 
within the past year, she has not played very much, but 
her game of Jate has improved wonderfully. Her skill is 
particularly adapted to doublés, and she and Miss Atkin- 
son made an invincible combination. How well they 
gs may be judged from the fact that they defeated 

iss Moore and Miss Hellwig in two straight sets, 6-3, 
6-3. Miss Robinson’s coolness and excellent judgment 
are strong points in her playing. 

Miss Atkinson and Dr. William N. Frazer added one 
more to their already long list of mixed-doubles victories 
by defeating every pair whom they were drawn against 
in the tournament. As has been mentioned before in 
this column, these two players work together better than 
any mixed team who take part in the important contests 
today. They follow the true idea of mixed doubles in 
allowing the work to be divided as evenly as possible in- 
stead of giving it all to the man,as is more commonly 
seen. 

Among the Staten Island players who showed a marked 
advance over their ability in former seasons were Miss 
May Boyd and Mias Sadie Coffin. Miss Ellen C. Roose- 
velt did not take part in the tournament, but played one 
day in an exhibition match, with all the power and steadi- 
ness which made her tennis reputation some time ago. 

Socially the tournament was, as always, perfectly suc- 
cessful. Large numbers of people from Staten Island and 
New York city were present every afternoon, and tea was 
served daily in the club-house, under the supervision of 
the young women of the club. Mrs. R. St. George 


Walker was at the head of the committee in charge. 
Apeia K. BRratnerp. 





rWHE Curtis Club, of Ashfield, Massachusetts, the town 

where the late George William Curtis made his sum- 
mer home for twenty-seven years, has recently erected in 
the town-hall a brass tablet “‘in grateful and affectionate 
remembrance of George William Curtis, and as a memorial 
of his presence and speech on many occasions in this hall.” 
The tablet was presented to the town by Mr. James Flow- 
er, and cunslenlt on the part of the town by Mr. Charles 
Howe, chairman of the Board of Selectmen. Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton also spoke, and paid an eloquent 
tribute to Mr. Curtis as a man and a citizen. 


Although Mr. Bliss Carman is a Canadian by birth, his 
native place being Fredericton, New Brunswick, he comes 
partially at least of American stock, his mother belong- 
ing to the Bliss family of Concord, Massachusetts. He 
studied at the University of New Brunswick, at Harvard, 
and in Edinburgh, and has followed divers occupations, 
among them school-teaching, civil engineering, and edi- 
torial work. He traces the inspiration for his poetical 
work principally in Browning, although he has been 
touched and helped by Emerson, Arnold, and Swinburne. 
Mr. Carman is about thirty-five years of age, and has won 
many friends by his delightful personality. 


Mrs. Helen Hegeman Dean has just died in Brooklyn 
at the age of 102. She was a beautiful old lady, whose 
habit of living might have gone on without interruption 
for some years longer but for the shock she suffered in 
the recent death of an intimate friend, of whose home she 
had long been an inmate. Mrs. Dean’s faculties were 
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nearly unimpaired, and she was a charming companion 
to her hundredth year. 


Our conception of heaven is one of those subjects which 
many of us prefer to intrust to our own imagination rather 
than to the pen of a writer. All the more that fresh and 
original little book, A Story of the Heavenly Camp- Fires, 
awakens a thrill of the unexpected in its readers. Mr. 
Russell Sturgis feels moved to write to the publishers: 

“T have read it with delight. I do not hesitate to say that, in my 
judgment, it is the best picture of heaven ever painted, written in 
beautitul classic Knglish, with delicious as well as grand descriptions 
of nature, vivid and true portraiture, with exquisite touches of deep 
———y aud withal thoroughly practical and Biblical. 1 wish it cotid 


ve put into the hands of every Christian who has begun to love bis 
heavenly home.” 


By the gift of a woman the University of Chicago bids 
fair to have an unrivalled watercourse for a ‘varsity 
crew. Mrs. Edward Roby, who gives this, will also, in 
connection with Messrs. E. A. and C. B. Shedd, provide 
the necessary buildings for dormitories and for boats. 


The London Fine Arts Society are the possessors of the 
original MS. of 7'rildy, which is preserved in a locked 
glass case. It is written in the handwriting of all the 
members of Mr. Du Maurier’s family, and the MS. alone 
is suid to have brought its author a higher price than 
most writers receive for the serial rights in a novel. 


Mrs. Henry Norman is an ardent bicycler, and almost as 
devoted a sportsman as her husband, by whose side she 
tramps the moors, a rifle on her shoulder. 


The latest addition to the Carlyle Museum in Cheyne 
Row is the famous red bedstead in which Mrs. Carlyle 
was born. It has gone through a series of vicissitudes 
since it was first brought from Craigenputtoch to London, 
was given away after Carlyle’s death to his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Warren, and has only recently become the property 
of the Carlyle House trustees. 


To Mrs. Thomas Hardy, if all reports be true, the world 
owes her husband’s novels, for it was through her influ- 
ence that he was induced to give up architecture as a 
profession and adopt literature in its stead. She copied 
out his first novel in her own hand and herself sent it to 
the publishers, and she makes it part of her work to keep 
posted upon the literature of the day, in order that she 
may have a store of knowledge at her husband’s com- 
mand. 


The heroine of the time-honored children’s favorite; 
“Mary had a little lamb,” is said to have been Miss 
Mary Taylor, who died recently at Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. 


There are several changes at Bryn-Mawr College this 
season, and its outlook is most encouraging. The de- 
partment of Modern Languages has been strengthened 
by the appointment of Dr. Max Blau as associate in Ger- 
man literature, Dr, Oliver M. Johnston, as Jecturer in 
French philology, and Dr. Frederic M. Page as lecturer 
in Italian and Spanish. Dr. Blau will open a new course 
in nineteenth-century German literature. Courses in phy- 
siological psychology, given for the first time, will be of- 
fered by Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who has been appointed non-resident Jecturer 
in experimental psychology. The trustees of the college 
have established competitive scholarships, open to candi- 
dates passing the entrance examinations held each year 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelpbia. Two of these 
scholarships, of the value of $300 and $200, will be award- 
ed each year to the entering students passing respectively 
the best and the second-best examinations at these leading 
centres. 

Basket-ball still holds its own, and is the most popular 
out-door sport, the pew athletic field recently completed 
affording better opportunity than ever before could be 
had at Bryn-Mawr for all games. Golf and tennis are 
also favorite amusements, and the great number of bi- 
cycles in use has made it necessary to provide stalls under 
one of the buildings for their accommodation. 


At Radcliffe College the curriculum has been broadened, 
courses in literature and other branches having been 
added. A new house at No. 8 Garden Street, next door 
to the college, has just been purchased, and will be used 
for lecture-rooms, one room being reserved for the Eman. 
uel Club. A new organization, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, has lately been formed, and this 
fall for the first time the new scholarship, named for 
Radcliffe’s president, Mrs, Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, will be 
used. Radcliffe’s regent, Mr. Arthur Gilman, who has 
been connected with the institution since its inception, in 
1879, has resigned, and as yet no one has been cliosen to 
fill his place. The alumne@ are now represented on the 
governing body by three of their number. Those serv- 
ing for this year are Mrs. Virginia Newhall Johnson, Miss 
Annie L. Barber, and Miss Mary Coes. 


Vassar College has opened with some two hundred new 
students, and it is hoped that work on the new dormi- 
tory will be begun this fall, as the main building, Strong 
Hall, and the old hotel building, now used as a residence 
hall, are full to overflowing. Three hundred and fifty vol- 
umes have recently been added to the library, the class of 
‘71 having donated $300 for the purchase of works on 
American Colonial history. 


Smith College began its twenty-first year on September 
24, and now enrolls a larger number of students than ever 
before. The boat-house has been finished, and also the 
plant-house begun last year, while a new entrance bas been 
added to the gymnasium. 


All over the Jand there was an expression of sorrowful 
sympathy when, the other day, we heard of the calamity 
which had befallen Mount Holyoke College. That an 
institution so noble, so beneficent, and withal so insuffi- 
ciently endowed, should suffer severely from a devasta- 
ting fire, is a matter not only for regret, but for action. It 
is to be hoped that the friends of Mount Holyoke will at 
once take steps to rebuild her waste places, and that funds 
to this end may be generously contributed with com- 
mendable promptness. 








MINERVA’S TEA PARTY. 

N a charming little city, noted for its tree-em- 

bowered streets and its beautiful homes, there 
is a woman's club which is its members’ dearest 
pride There are other clubs of women in the 
same town, but this is known as ‘‘ The Club,” par 
Begun years ago by a band of enthusi 
istic girls, it has kept steadily on its course, add 
ing to its number from time to time as places 
were left vacant by removal—its one officer a secre 
tary; its aim, study combined with social enjoy 
ment No married women are admitted to the 
club as new members, although those who have 
committed matrimony are allowed to keep their 
n the roll and enjoy all the club privileges 
of the spinsters 

A short time ago The Club attained its majority, 
and great preparations were made to fitly celebrate 
the occasion rhe cleverest heads—and there are 
many clever ones—were put together in consulta 
tion, and asa result the members, past and present, 
near and remote, received invitations to be present 
at ‘‘ Minerva’s Tea Party,” on the night that mark- 
ed the twenty-first birthday and the two-hundredth 
meeting of The Club 

Every one knew it was to be a costume party, 
and that the countries which The Club had studied 
were to be represented by characters chosen from 
their history; but such secrecy had been observed 
among the members (notwithstanding their sex) 
that there was a pleasant flavor of mystery about 
the whole affair. This was increased, upon the 
evening of the gathering, when the masqueraders 
and the few select guests passed on their way to 
the dressing-room doors, placarded, *‘ Egypt, It- 
aly India, Russia,” ‘‘ France, Ireland,” etc., and 
one awesome chamber ticketed, ‘‘ Make-up Room.” 
There were also glimpses of odd and picturesque 
figures as the company assembled in the darkened 
library, and waited eagerly for the withdrawing of 
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the curtains that shut off a view of the 
lighted drawing-room 
At last the sigual came—the hoot of an 


owl. The portiéres were drawn aside, and 
there was revealed a charming picture. 
In front of a large screen of dark rich red, 


outlined with laurel branches, on a raised 
dais sat Minerva Her flowing white robes 
fell in graceful folds, a helmet rested on 
her fair locks, her right hand clasped her 
long golden spear, and ber left rested light 
ly upon her shield. On each side of the 
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blue-eyed goddess was a priestess. One, a beau 
tiful girl in gold-edged white robes, was crowned 
with roses, and half knelt at one corner of the 
dais, holding a long garland of roses in her hands. 
On the opposite side stood the other, a graceful 
figure in pale green draperies, with a chaplet of 
Jaurel, holding to her lips two slender golden 
pipes. Near by burned lights in antique bronze 
candelabra; a small altar stood below the dais, in 
* frout of the goddess, and all the room was decked 
with laurel 

The tableau lasted but a moment. and then one 
priestess hung her wreath on the altar, and sank 
to a seat on the edge of the dais, while the green 
robed attendant laid aside her pipes, and came 
forward with a manuscript in her hands. From 
this she read a burlesque poem, in epic form, re- 
hearsing the history of the club and the cherish- 
ing care it had received from Minerva. The read- 
er tonched upon the tricks of Venus, who, with 
the aid of Cupid, had for a time won away the 
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loyalty of certain club members from their chosen 
goddess, ang told triumphantly how, after a brief 
season of absence, they had all returned to their 
allegiance and to The Club. She dwelt upon the 
condescension of Minerva in thus visiting her devo- 
tees, and announced that offerings would now be 
brought to her shrine. The two priestesses then 
poured a libation to the goddess, beseeching her to 
receive the gifts of her subjects. 

The first to present herself was the Empress of 
India. The costume was copied from a photo- 
graph, and both the height and figure of the wear- 
er fitted her admirably for the part. ‘The long 
train of her black gown swept far behind her, 
and the white lace veil that fell to her waist in the 
back was surmounted by a small imperial crown. 
The gown was cut low in the neck, and crossed in 
front by the broad blue ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter. Other orders and medallions adorned her 
corsage. 

Advancing in front of the goddess, her Majesty 
made a rhymed address, in which she lamented that 
the numerous royal marriages had lessened her 
stock of Indian shawls, and that a small income 
prevented her making a worthy gift to Minerva. 
But she offered her own portrait, and that of her 
warlike grandson, the Kaiser. The Empress was 
accompanied by two of her Eastern subjects—an 
Indian woman in the native costume, and Lalla 
Rookh, the rose of Cashmere, clad in a charming 
Oriental garb, her flowing locks wreathed with roses, 
and carrying her lute. 

Egypt came next, headed by Cleopatra in gor- 
geous robes of white, red, and gold, with a golden 
Egyptian head-dress shading her swarthy face. 
She brought as offerings a small stuffed crocodile, 
and her dearest possession, ber ancestral mummy. 
This worthy gentleman, while of domestic manu- 
facture, was an admirable imitation of the original, 
and although shrunk and wizened to the dimen- 
sions of a two-year-old child, was uncanny and 
creep- producing in his mummy likeness. Cleopatra 
also offered a few of 
her crocodile’s tears, 
congealed to hard 
glassy drops by the 
bitter northern wea- 
ther. 

And now ensued an 











Fig. 2.—Back or Gown 
ror E_periy Lapy. 


Fig. 2.—Back or Gown 
witn Bo.Lero. 


amusing dialogue between the two other members 
of Cleopatra's party—the Nile, represented by a 
young woman in Nile-green robes and lotus flowers, 
and a whirling dervish, all in white. The dervish 
besouglit permission of the Nile to crave a boon of 
Minerva, and as proofs of his being the holy man 
he declared himself to be, went through the dervish 
dance, accompanying this with a wordless song. 
Then, as the Nile asked further proofs, he handled 
without harm a venomous serpent (of Japanese pa- 
per), charmed to him a lizard (by the aid of a thread 
attached to it), and kindly undertook to restore to 
life a poisonous reptile from the rushes of the Nile, 


Fig. 1.—Biackx S11x Gown ror E.tperty Lapy.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For descri, tion see pattern-sheet Supplement. 








asserting that it would, upon its re- 
vival, emit a cry of pain. And so it 
did, for the dervish’s brenth qaused 
the shrivelled-looking creature to ex- 
pand, with a plaintive note, into one 
of the long thin bladders sold by street 
fakirs. The Nile then bidding the 
dervish crave his boon, he produced 
a small jointed Zulu doll, which he 
declared to be his guardian genius. 
Him he desired to lay before Minerva 
that he might learn wisdom from her. 

Next came Russia, represented only 
by one character, Vera Sassulitch, the 
Nihilist conspirator, dressed as a Rus- 
sian peasant, who offered to the god- 
dess a bomb and a handful of peti- 
tions in an incendiary speech. These, 
with the other offerings, were received 
by the rose-crowned priestess, and laid 
on the altar or at the feet of Minerva. 

Italy followed Russia, in the persons 
of the Cuman Sibyl and a Roman 
contadina. The latter bore their offer- 
ing upon a tray covered with a Ro- 
man scarf, and presented it after the 
Sibyl had made a rhyming address. It 
wasa pie, chosen asa food upon which 
many wise men had fed 

France was represented by Madame 
de Stat! and Madame Lebrun, the 
former in the famous turban, twisting 
her green spray between her fingers, 
and Madame Lebrun, her palette on 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Brarpep SILK 
BOLERO AND Deep GIRDLE. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Last of ail came Mother Goose, in 
the gay robes and tall pointed hat 
given her by the picture-books, and 
announcing herself as of no time and 
country, but belonging to all, recited 
a few of her own verses prepared in 
praise of the club, and beginning, 


* Twinkle, twinkle, brilliant star.” 


And now, at last, Minerva replied 
to her votaries. Rising from her 
throne, she descended from the dais 
to the level of mortals, and announced 
that there must be no more said of 
her higher rank. From henceforth 
they were all equals. She thanked 
them for their offerings, and wel- 
comed them not as subjects, but as 
friends. 

That ended the pageant. The circle 
of spectators broke up and mingled 
with the performers. There was sup- 
per—not a classic meal, strictly, but 
perhaps none the worse on that ac- 
count. Then there came music—Irish 
ballads from the apple-woman, and a 
couple of coster songs for the benefit 
of her Britannic Majesty. Most of 
the characters kept up their parts to 
the end, and almost the last words 
the party heard as they scattered to 
their homes were from Vera Sassu- 
litch, as she, with great inconsistency, 
entered a carriage, exclaiming,‘* Death 
to the Czar and all tyrants!” 

CugisTInE TERBHUNE HERRICK. 


Fig. 2.—Gown with Fur JACKET. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. 
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Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Jacket Bopice ror ELperty Lapy. 
(See Fig. 2.} 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 






















































Youne Lapy’s WINTER JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. XL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


her thumb, in the costume made 
familiar to us by the many pic- 
tures she has left us of herself 

Then Ireland came. There 
was nothing heroic or classical 
about her. A typical old apple 
woman, in scant skirt and gener- 
ous apron, ber red shaw! over her 
shoulders, huge brogans on her 
feet, and a white cap with wide 
flapping frills on her head. She 
carried a basket of apples, ginger- 
bread, peanuts, and sticks of can 
dy, and from these she selected 
the best for the goddess, polishing 
the apples on her big bandanna 
handkerchief, and talking loudly 
and volubly the while in a broad 
brogue. The two pretty girls in 
Irish peasant dress who were 
with her she introduced as ‘‘ Ar- 
rah-na-Pogue” and ‘Colleen 
Bawn,” adding, “‘ And it’s well 
born she is, too!” 

The laughterand applause that 
greeted the Irish contingent had 
not subsided when the American 
group appeared, headed by the 
stately figure of the Republic ac- 
cording to Daniel French. The 
flowing robes, the golden breast- 
plate, the shoulder-clasps, the 
chaplet of gilded leaves, were all 
copied from the great statue in 
the Court of Honor, and so, too, 
were the pole with the liberty 
cap and the eagle - surmounted 
globe that she carried in either 
hand. It was a beautiful and 
gracious figure. She was follow- 
ed by Mrs. William Penn, a de- 
mure little Quakeress, Dolly Mad 
ison, and two or three others in 
charming dresses of Colonial and 
Revolutionary days. These 
brought as their offering the na 
tional vegetable, a pumpkin, and 
in a clever speech presented it to 
Minerva. 


—_ 
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{ WORD ANENT TABLE TALK 
Ts GH a genuine ‘‘ Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table” is rarely to be found 
in real life, in any family of ordinary intelli 
gence there need never be a lack of enier 
There no better 
aids to digestion than smiles and laughter 
sud however plain the fare,where there have 
been merry ny pleasant inter 
of thought, one rises from the table 
that he has feasted sumptuously 
Happy is the landlady who numbers among 
her boarders one that has the ability to di 
vert the attention of the quests from the 
toughness of the steak and the shortcom 
ings of the waitress by the timely introduc 


Who 


taining conversatior are 


sallies and 
chang 
feeling 


tion of some more enlivening topic 
gives a thought to th 
when a good story is being told, or a brisk 
interchange of bon mota is in progress? 

If you have nothing better than silence 


to offer,” says Pythagoras, ‘* be silent,” and 
many are the occasions when “‘silence is 
golden but the man who at the table with 
thers is too engrossed with his food to take 


in interest in the conversation of those about 
him ouglit to eat bis meals in solitude 

In many cases the habit of silence is form- 
ed in childhood through the reiteration of 
the old adage, ‘* Children should be seen and 
not heard,” and becomes a lifelong injury to 
those who are naturally reticent. On the other 
hand. a child often becomes a bore through 
bei 


ig ullowed on all occasions to monopo 
, 
Ze 


the conversation. But there is a gold 
en mean between these two extremes. and, at 


the home table, children as soon as they are 


old enough to express themselves intelli- 
gently should be encour wed to tuke part 
in the talk of the hour Conversation is 
the commerce of ideas, and sometimes a 


child's simple words ure freighted with ideas 
that are beyond price 

Never permit conversation to degencrate 
into gossip, be careful to introduce no topic 
that is purely personal, avoid all menticn 
of one’s ailments, and never allow a discus- 
sion to become either heated or heavy 

Bright and cheerful converse enhances 
the flavor of the costliest viands, and a little 
nousense is the best of sauces 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been neec i for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
al! pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a buttle.—({ Adv.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
* prevalent at all seasons of the year, bat can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared 
Infant Health \e the title 
accessible to all 


Vork ¢ 


wa Valvable pamphlet 
who will send address to the New 
oudeosed Milk Co., N. Y. City.—[{Ade.} 
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he race for popularity is won 
y HARTFORD TIRES, the 
original single tubes. 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Philadel phia. Chicago. 
Toronto. 


New York 
Minneapolis. 


food on one’s plate | 


CO ee ee “—* 


We have 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in s oe oan 
market, and have submitted samples so ined to 
careful chemical analysis. 

We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
adulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
other substance. It is free from idi 
other undesirable 
QUALITY 


THE we. CAL LABORATORY, 
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You must have Soa 
The Question Is, ? {i 
We Say 


Sunlight 
Soap 


is the best. 
Housewives 
every where 
think so, too, 
orit wouldn't 















[EBIG (ompAl 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


Invented by the great chemist Justus von Lrz- 
BIG, whose signature is on every jar, and made 
by the Liebig COMPANY for over 80 years. 


For improved and economic cook 
For delicious, refreshing beef tea 


! 











MAKE COLD 
CORNERS 


COMFORY E 


HE ONLY DOUBLE CON 
TACT LEVER WICK RAISER 
CANNOT BIND 

INTENSE HEAT EASILY REGULATED 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO 
68 PLATT STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 


. BASTING, . 
and finishingenture dress Address D. W. MOODY, B 6, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VAN CAMP’S PACKING BEANS 








Ask your 
dealer for 























HARPER’S 


He has an irresistible theme, and he writes irre 
sistibly All the quiet captivation of “ Peter 
Ibbetson ” comes back to the reader as he opens 
the October Hauper’s at the page where “The 
Martian” begins, and not even the imperishable 
Paris of “Trilby” has a sweeter glamour than 
that which is thrown over the Paris of these open- 
ing chapters. . The romance has the ring of Mr. 
Du Maurier’s best romancing ; the simple, almost 
naive admiration of the boys for Barty shows the 
author as we have known him in his highest estate, 
true, wise, free from the slightest suspicion of sen 
timentality or cant. “The Martian” 
the portal of his delightful world, the story revives 
the tenderness, the sweetness, the original magic 
which many readers have feared could never be 
recaptured, and the four or five pictures rev eal un 
mistakably the same hand that wrought the text. 
N.Y. Tribune 

The opening chapter of “ The Martian ” is out of 
the ordinary, in these days of fiction-run-to-fool 
ishness, for the cordial, confidential relations im 
mediately established between writer and reader, 
for action apparently spontaneous, and for a cer 
tain sparkling, effervescent atmosphere surround 
ing characters, incidents, scenes, and conversations, 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 
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1836. Italy. 
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S. RAB & CO., Leghorn, 





Extracts from Leading Newspapers concerning 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S 


: NEW NOVEL 


“THE MARTIAN” 


Which began in the October Number of 


opens again | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
pe Oe 0000 8oee 986900 0C SSeS 00909000 0000 OCOCCOOO DOCS 
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MAGAZINE 


Trilby had her nose put out of joint yesterday b 
| the birth of a brother. The event which people alt 
| over the country have been looking for happened 
| quite early in the morning, at the same time that 
the beshehe s opened up. The boy’s name is Barty 
| Josselin, me half-million people in Chicago alone 
| are watching anxiously to find out whether he will 
| be as popular a child as his sister. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


The opening chapters have all the spontaneity 
and charm of “ Trilby ” and “ Peter Ibbetson,” an 

| the author’s relation to his reader is as cordial and 

confidential as only Mr. Du Maurier knows how to 


make it.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


All of the rattling, racy, cataract style that dis 
| tinguished “Trilby” from all other books except 
| Thackeray’s is preserved in“ The Martian,” and 
| an immense public will watch the growth of Barty 
Josselin, who is the hero of the story.—Cicago 
Times-Herald. 

No story in many a long day, if ever, has been 
waited for with the eagerness of “ The Martian.” 
... It (the opening instalment) promises well, and 
leaves the reader impatient for the next instal- 
ment.JEANNETTE L.GiLbEx in the New York 

orld, 
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BEYOND COMPARE, 


Cord * 
Edge o. 
oe Uy 
oe BIAS 


the 
new 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Cut Bias—to fit the new 
skirts. 


Cord secured—Will never 
drop out and look unsightly. 


Silk Stitched Edge — 
saves time and work. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing \abels and materials mailed free. 


* Home Dressmaking Made Easy, ' anew 72 e 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
ourna!. tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y, City. 
DpessiNe} 
ForLadies’ 
and Child- 


ren’s Boots 
aud Shoes 


es 










==) It is the most 
a reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


§ Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 








Ease for Mothers 
Comfort for Children 


IN THE 


YANKEE WAIST 


+ 








Great Bicycle 
Waist for Boys 
and Girts. 


Yankee No. 1, 50c. 
Yankee No. 2, 25c. 
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Buttons don’t come off ; Button 
holes don’t tear out. Gives ab 
solute freedom of motion. 
vents round shoulders ; 
strain on clothes, and will out- 
wear two ordinary waists. Thou 
sands of mothers now using them 
and will not have any other. 
Sat 


us his name and so cents, state 
size wanted, and we will mail 
you our best waist and include a 
pair of hose supporters worth 20 
eenta, free. 


Also, our circular about poem 
contest where we offer the 
children @1,000 in gold. 


WM. H. BURNS CO., Mfrs., Worcester, Mass. 
OOO we 
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Millinery Dept. 
FIRST FLOOR. 
Imported and Domestic 


Novelties in Fancy Feathers, Birds, and 
Wings for Early Autumn Wear. Os- 
trich Feathers and Tips, all colors and 
Black. Ornaments in Steel, Rhine- 
stone, and Jet. Flowers for Hats and 
Dress Garniture. Felt Hats, Bonnets, | 
and Toques for Ladies, Misses, and | 





Children. Exclusive Novelties in | 
Walking and Bicycling Hats. 
ALSO 


TRIMMED HATS FOR MISSES 
AND CHILDREN. 


{8th St., 19th St, & 6th Ave., N. Y. 


thy purse can buy, 
din fancy; rich, not gaudy.’’ 
Hamer. | 


In ye olden time | 


the costumes of the 


“ Costly thy habit as 
But not expresses 








da we aim a } 
sir pi ty, Gurabil 
ity and style, and | 
achieve them re 
minimum of « 

T very lady 
who wishes t 
ress well at mod 
erate cost, we wi 
mail free o ur new 

a gue of cloak 
and suits and more | 
than fifty samples 
of suitings and 
cloakings to select 
from 

Our Catalogu 


hiustrates 
Tailor-Made Suits and Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets, $3.50 up. Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Fur Capes, $6 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

We make every garment to order, thus giving tha 
stylish air and periect fir for which our garments are 
nowned. We pay express charges to any pat f the 
world Write to-day you will get C atalogue and 
samples by return mai 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St. . New York. 


Genuine 


‘1847° 


Rogers Bros. 


spoons, forks, etc., have 
a world-wide reputation 
for long wear. Leaflet, 
showing new patterns, 
mailed free to anyone 
mentioning this publi- 
cation. 





On large articles 
our trade-mark is 





} Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Manufacturers of 


««Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Sold by leading dealers. 





Fruit Fork 


i. 





In artistic beauty, excellence, 
is without a 


New 


and circulation 
rival. — Christian Work, 


York, Nov. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


$4 a4 YEAR - 10 CENTS A COPY 
OROROROROROHOROROROROEOES 


763 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


28, 1895. 
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| skirt bindings, whether made of “ cord,’ 
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LIVES THERE A WOMAN 


who has not suffered from the misery of unss atisfe actory 
“ braid,” “ rub 
To all such 


Feder’s Brush Skirt Protector 


comes as a great boon. 
Women who have purchased this New Dress 
Edge testify as to its practicability, its dressiness, 


ber,” or “ velveteen ”? 


| and the only dress edge that will yield permanent 


and satisfactory results. 
It cleans easily — 
A shake, and the dust is off ; 
A rub, and it's clean; 
A brush, and it's new. 
At all Dry-Goods Store 


J.W. Goddard & Sons, 98-100 Bleecker St.,.N.Y. 


EBNGLISsS 
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Boys’ Clothing 


made by 
Boys’ Tailors. 


Take two tailors of equal skill and ex- 
perience. Let one make men’s clothes 
part of the time, and a boy’s suit oc- 

| casionally; let the other have nothing 
to do but think about, design, cut, and 
| make boys’ clothes exclusively. 





Which tailor is likely to be 
| most satisfactory—for Boys? 


An example of this tailoring ex- 
* clusively for Boys is to be seen in our 
* double-breasted, all-wool Cheviot 
* Suits—in gray and brown mixtures 
* and plain blue, color and satisfactory 
> wear guaranteed, at 


$5.00. 


Catalogue, with over 700 illustrations of the 
> dest things for Children, for le. postage 





Our goods are not for sale by any other house 
We have no agents. 


: 60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 








Enamel. 


16 East 15th St., ° 


New Designs, embodying exclusive style, 


high finish, and fine workmanship. 


I'win Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and White 
Also Folding Cabinet Iron Bedsteads. 


Catalogues and Price- Lists 








on application. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


ENGLAND—London and Birmingham. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware 


that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
rane? 


On White China. 








gviland., 


YF Limoges * Co 





On Decorated China. 
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3 Prof, Mott says that his investigation of : 
| Allcock’s pus: | 
« 
CO S Plaster 
shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients not found in any , 
other plaster; also that he finds it superior to any other. : 
& head noises 
PSQDEAF-Ness <2" | PAR QUET 
ie gs $ 
waves to one pointupon NaturalDrum, | THICK aE Tite ERT W822, MENTAL. 


lso takes the place of Natural Drums 
hen wholly or partially destroyed ;in- 
isible, comfortable, safe—no wire or 
strings to irritate. For eager’ 
tion write o: call for 144-page book on Deafness an 
Testimonials, FREE. WILSON EAS DRUM ©O., 


= Bdg., Lou 
Offices || ts'roadwas, (ie Vim a) New York. 
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RAIN PSP HROOF' !!! 
Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 


WHEN YOU THINK 
0) aay 


= , 


TTIERE ARE 
ORDS We 


two 


IOST 
WANT YOO 19 


REMEMBER: 


AS GRACEFUL AS THE 
FLIGHT OF A BIRD. 


As SWIFT AS AN 
FLECTRIC CURRENT. 


AS RIGID AS THE ROCK 
NMA EVAL 
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| Constable e Kk Ge 


New York. 


| Ladies’ Cashmere Tea Gowns, 


French Silk Peignoirs, 
Eiderdown Wrappers, 


Silk Petticoats, 
Paris Lingerie. 


CORSETS. 


Children’s Jackets. 
Long Coats, 
School Frocks. 


Proadsoay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Fibre Chamois wt | 


Recommended and Used by P 


SARA BERNHARDT | 
LILLIAN RUSSELL | 
MRS. JENNESS MILLER | 
REDFERN 


: None Genuine 


5 Uniess Stamped Fibre Chamois 











If you like a cup ‘of Good Tea 
send this “ ad.” and 10c. in stamps 
and we will mail you a% pound 
sample best T imported, any kind 
ou may order. Get up clubs. 
pounds fine Family reas on re 
ceipt of $2.00 and this “ ad.’ 
Basar The Great American Tea Co. 
Box %9. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Harper's rper’s New Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 


smoeren 








ond business of all kinds 
in New Yorkby a lady of 
Dee Les charge. 





ular 
Scleconee’ Sa1SS Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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UP TO TIME. 














There is a young journalist in 
New York who prides himself on 
his epigrams and repartee. It is 
usually the occasion that prompts 
the remark rather than the person 
to whom he addresses it. If it is 
a good one, he remembers it and 
uses itin his business. Sometimes 
he gets as good as he sends, and 
from the least expected quarters. 

The other day he rushed into a 
dairy lunch-room not far from 
Park Row, to get a belated bite. 

“Can I have two poached eggs 
on toast in a hurry?” he asked 
of the waitress, who was pretty 
enough to be stupid. He looked 
up at the clock as he spoke, and 
suw that there were no hands on 
it So he added, jocosely, “I see 
it is later than I thought.” 

“In a hurry?” said the waitress, 
whose eyes followed his glance 
“Why, you'can have those eggs in 
no time—by the clock.” 

“What's the matter with that 
clock, anyhow ?” inquired the jour- 
nalist. “ Has it struck 7” 

“Oh yes, it has struck lots of 
times,” answered the waitress; 
** but this time it's a lock-out.” 

“A lock-out? I don't quite 
understand,” queried the newspa- 
per man, puzzled for once. 

“Say, but you're slow,” said his 
Hebe; “don’t you see they’ve laid 
off the hands ?” 

qu 


Parva. “ Willie, you wear out too 
many shees,” 

Wisi. That's becanse I have 
to walk so much. If you buy mea 
bicycle you will save money.” 




















INDIAN SUMMER HAS ARRIVED 
ROUGH ON THE REJECTED ONE 
Eviru Was Alg when he »posed 
Mauve. “I shoukl say so! His teeth chattered 
— " 
Douson (to Hicka Who is your stout friend you 
“ iking 7 
llioxes uv he is ove of the pillars of ou 
! ‘ ’ 
Ds > tume on [« iid think, judging from his size, le 
“ make u er feather bed 


a oo 


Bousy. “Mamma, Mrs. Brown 
wants to know if she could have 
the pleasure of my company at 
luncheon.” 


Mama (surprised). “Are those the words she 
used 7 
Bouny (who always means to be truthful). “* Well, 


not exactly, but she meant the same thing. She said, 
Billy yelled and screamed so, she sup- 
posed she must have me 


j 
as long as 


Ouv Georr. “ Waiter, you don't 
thie is epris ° 
Warree 
Ow 


mean to say that 
y lamb ?" 

* Indeed it is, sir 

Guurr. “H'm! What year?" 








PLENTY 
Urban Say, SUR, WHAT DID YOU BAISE OUT 
Suburban. “* CuioKens 
Urban. “Cmroxens? | pips"? Know THERE 


Suburban. “ Weit, Tucks OVGHT TO BE, 





AN APPEAL. 

* Beloved,” he cried to the maid of his heart, 
“Tuemorrow I'n sted to play 

In the handicap mate it St. Bunkerville’s Links, 
And I want you to keep far away. 

“I'd rather you'd go to the Andes or Alpa, 
lo the land where t Chinaman blinks 

Than have you come out to-morrow, my love, 

To follow me over the links 

“For I've noticed one thing, oh dear pride of my 

heart, 

Last time that I played in a match 

You sald it yoursell ay ke the dence, 
I played like the very old Scratch! 

“In spite of the fact, ob my little dear love, 
That I'd called you my lnapira-shan, 

That other vile cuss beat me seven holes up, 
And left me u duffer—‘A one," 

‘Aud this was the reason, oh dearest of loves, 








I'he sweetest and bestest of all, 
When you ar I find that I can't, 

Just can't, keep my eye on the ball!” 

EE 

The Helpful Man, who was always on the lookont 
te do what good he conld as he passed along this vale 
of tears, voticed that a man he knew by sight, and 
who uenally got off the car at a certain crossing, was 
making no motion toward leaving as the car ap- 
pr hed that co ron this particular afternoon. He 


med absorbed in his newspaper, and the [lelpfal 
Man became auxious lest be should be carried beyond 
hie deetination 
The car was right at the street, and still the man 
rea on, when the Helpfal Man pulled at his coat 
sleeve and said 
“I beg your pardo 
The reader looke 
“Oh po. It be 


, bat len't thie your «treet 7” 
up a moment, and repiie 
ougs to the traction company.” 








—___.— 





“ Are you a single man 7” asked a lawyer of a stolid- 
looking German ov the witness-stand 

“Now you oud,” was the indignant reply, 
“bad don'd you try to make no shoke mit me yoost 
becanse I vas Do I look like I vase a double 
man? Do I look like I vasa Si'mese dwin? Hoh! 
I vas no fool if | am not long in dis guntry !” 


look 





IN IT 
HERE LAST SUMMER? 
WAS ANY MONEY IN OHIOKENS 


I pur $800 iN OHICKEN-RAIsING LAST SUMMER.” 


HIS SOLE YEARN 


“Waal, no,” drawled Mr. Lafe Sunklands, a promi- 
nent citizen of Arkansaw, slowly removing the stem of 
his corn-cob pipe from his mouth to reply to the in- 
quiry of the drummer from the North, “I don't reckon 
I am discontented yere, an’ I don’t know as I see ary 
reason why I should be. My land is kinder thin, an’ 
the old woman can tend the crops as well as not. I'm 
sorter ailin’ the most o’ the time myself, an’ so she 
hain't got no excuse for alwers pesterin’ at me to 
work myself to death, like some fellers’ wives ia 
Cawn pone an’ side-meat is good enough fer me, an’ 
as long as I git plenty o’ them, an’ my quinine an’ ter- 
backer reg'lar, I hain’t got no compiaints to make. 

“Once in a while the cars run over a hawg or two 
fer me, an’ I git a little snack o’ money. I've got so 
bureussed many childern that thar's alwers plenty o’ 
the big ones to look ont fer the little ones an’ 
keep ‘em fram gittin’ underfoot, I can whip my son- 
in-law, an’ so he can’t crow over me like a heap o’ son- 
in-laws does, Politics don't pester me none; we jext 
let the niggers vote as much as they please, an’ then 
take a day off an* connt "em ont Wife, she usu’l 
scratches together suthin’ to sell to git money enough 
fer us to take in the cirens. Right smart of a woman, 
my wife is. An’ then thar’s camp-meetin’s an’ van- 
doos an’ linchin’s every now an’ then, an’ they’re all 
free. The fixhin’ is middlin’, an’ the huntin’ tollable. 

*Lawd, poduer, why shouldn't a feller be con- 
tented when he gits what he wants an’ don't give a 
ding fer nuthin’ mo’? If he’s got all he keers fer he’s 
as rich as anybody, an’ I'm fixed jest about that-a-way. 
I don't rickylec’ that I ever hankered to change places 
with anybody bat once. That was when I heered a 
stranger, down yere at the sto’, readin’ out of a news- 
paper that thar was a man over in Rooshy that owned 
34,000 dawgs.” Tom P. Morean, 

—— 






Bobbie had heen studying his dear old grandfather's 
wrinkled face for a long time 

“ Well, Bob,” said the old gentleman, “ do you like 
my face 7” 

“* Yes, grandpa,” said Bobbie, “ it’s an awfully nice 
face. But why don't you have it ironed ?” 

a 

** Willie,” said the History Teacher, “ have any im- 
portant battles ever been fought on Sunday ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Willie. “Pa and I always have 
a fight over who gets the newspaper first every Sunday 
morning.” 





A VALUABLE 


“How oan I Ger over THe Fence 7” 


She 
Trishman. 


HURTING THE BUSINESS. 


** Look-a-yere, Pete. Wahitelead,”. said. the. land- 
lord of the little mountain hotel as he came across 
an old man seated ov a log and hard at work clean- 
ing a couple of shot-gune, * if yo’ wanter continer to 
be a guide round this hotel, yo've gotier quit tellin’ 
the guests any more yarns.” 

“Shoo, Joe, shoo!” answered the other, lookin 
up in great surprise. “I bain’t said nuthin’ rp | 
knows on.” 

*“ Yes, yo’ hev; yo’ve been sayin’ heaps, an’ hurtin’ 
my bizness powerful bad, Pete Whitehead! I mean 
those thrillin’ adventares yo’ve bin tellin’ 'em about 
every evenin’.” 

“ Waal, consarn it, Joe, don’t yo’ hear ‘em beggin’ 
me every night fur a b'ar or Injun story 7” asked the 
old guide, in aggrieved tones. 

** Yea, I know, Pete, but—" 

“And hain’t it my duty tobe obleegin’ to yo’r 
guests?” 

** Waal, incourse; but those thrillin’ stories are hurt- 
in’ my bizness,” continued the landlord. “ Yo've got 
tu leave out some parts of ’em, Pete, now I'm a-tellin’ 


297 
I've been tell- 


yo’! 
**Then yo’ say my thrillin’ adventures 
s skeerin’ ‘em, eh 7” asked the guide, rather 


in’ about 
proudly 

“No, I don’t reckon it skeers "em much, Pete. It's 
the way » go on about things that hurts biznese.” 

* Waal, Joe, kin I help bein’ a powerfal good story- 
teller? Kin I help it bekase I've killed heaps o° b'ars 
an’ Injuns and had hand-to-hand fights with paintere? 
And when yo’r guests beg me to tell ‘em "bout it kin I 
disobleege "em? Reckon that Injun story | was tellin’ 
on the steop last night skeert some of ‘em purty bad, 
didn’t it ?” 








‘a 
AS 
He 


as thay 


SUGGESTION 


** CoMs.ON THIS GIDE AN’ CLIMB OVER THESE STONES.” 


“Not as I knows on, Pete Whitehead, but it skeert 
me, yo" bet I” 

“Shoo! didn't know yo’ war list’nin’, Joe, In course, 
if I'm skeerin' everybody round yere with my thrillin’ 
adventures, I'll stop, but—” 

“I don’t care shucks, Pete, how much yo’ tell yo'r 
yesme, and yo’ kin make.em as thrillin' as yo’ wauter, 
mut yo’ve gotter quit bringin’ some parts in—that’s all! 
Last night, in yo'r Injun tale, yo’ begun by sayin’ yo’ 
sot on a log eatin’ a piece o’ fried chicken. What was 
the konsekence ?” 

** Yo’ may tell it, Joe, far shack my hide if I kin eve 
what yo’re drivin’ at.” 

“The konsekence, Pete Whitehead, was yo’ made 
them guests hanker for fried chicken—roused their 
appetites —and most of ‘em had to have it, too! 
T’other night yo’ sot like an idjet tellin’ ‘em another 
thrillin’ story, and bringin’ in every minit "bout juicy 
avd tender b’ar steaks roastin’ over the fire! The 
konsekence thar, Pete Whitehead, was when yo’ got 
through me 'n’ the ole woman had to git up ‘hn’ cook ull 
they war satisfied! Now yo’ bear me—if yo’ can't tell 
a thrillin’ story "thout bringin’ in somethin’ ‘bout fried 
chicken or any sich dainties, then don’t tell ‘em! 
Hain't this consarned ole mountain air bad ‘nuff to 
bring om their appetites "thout yo’ chippin’ in? Yo’ 
het ar’ when I’m only chargiu’’em $7 a week; and 
yo’ jest mind what I'm sayin’, and either stop tellin’ 
stories altogether, or wring in pork and beavs and 
‘taters on the crowd a-list'nin’ to yo" !” 


——~»—__—_ 


“My uncle Jim,” anid Harry, “is running for Con- 
gress up in Massachusetts.” 


“What an idiot!" cried Tommie. “Why don't he 


run for it down at Washingtou, where it is 7” 


A SACRIFICE. 


If you will love me, dearest one, 
Vl give up all my chums; 

I'll give up clubs, and be content 

” live on milk and crumbs; 

I'll give up every if in life; 
There's naught nit not give up; 

Tl even try, my love, to like 
Your irritating pup— 


A dog that snarls and shows his teeth, 
And loves to snap and bite, 

That treats me like a very tramp 
With all his main and might 

And when you think how I hate him, 
And eke how he hates me, 

A greater sacrifice for love 

an never, never be. 











SUPPLEMENT 


CONVERSATION HELPS. 


WOMAN whose extraordinary charm 

in conversation made her presence a 
loadstone-in every. e entered furn- 
ished me with the Sey that guarded the se- 
cret of her power. 

“To go back to the beginning,” she said, 
in reply to a question, ‘1 found, when I left 
school and cume to measure myself against 
others of my age, that I had neither beauty 
nor talent to win attention. With girlish 
ambition I longed to make a place for my- 
self, and while turning over in my mind this 
puzzling problem I chanced to meet Ma- 
dame St. Clair. As you know, my dear, 
her rich personality reflects light upon all 
who come within its reach, and to me just 
then it opened a vista for a self-culture that 
has never since been closed. Conversational 
ability became the centre about which all 
my after-school studies have been grouped.” 

“Then you did not accomplish your aim 
at once?” i asked. 

She smiled as she raised her finge r to the 
gray hairs pushing their way into view at 
each side of her temples. ‘It has been a 
long road, but I have found it well worth 
the travelling. As I said, I had not the or- 
dinary accomplistiments of the day. I could 
not play the piano, nor paint china, por even 
embroider tea cloths; but my desire to con- 
verse intelligently, sympathetically, upon 
the interests of people | was thrown with 
brought something of these pursuits within 
my grasp. ‘The newspapers I found a par- 
ticular necessity in keeping up with the cur- 
rent events all over the world.” 

** But now tell me,” I asked, hoping for 
further details, *‘ how did you really begin? 
Do you remember the first step?” 

** Indeed I do,” was the laughing reply, 
‘* for it was marked with a compliment that 
I earned from sheer endurance. It was Com- 
mencement-time at Harvard, and a Sopho- 
more acquaintance showed me through all 
the buildings. At Agassiz Hall we spent 
three hours, | listening to an exhaustive (and 
exhausting) account of its treasures. But 
at the conclusion I was told that I had been 
a perfect listener. 

“I had the not unusual advantage,” she 
went on,** 
sonally conducted. 
of one sort or another; 
such things as 1 thought would prove useful 
in conversation. I followed up my notes of 


travel with keeping what I call my inspira- | 


tion-book.”” Reaching into a drawer of her 
writing -table,a plainly bound blank book 
was brought forth, and its pages turned over 
affectionately. 


‘**When | am going out to luncheon or | 


dinner, and do not feel ‘up to par’ memtal- 
ly, L hold a little consultation with this good 
triend.” 

The single glance | was given in the note- 
book disclosed a breadth of wise and witty 
suggestions to challenge thought amongst 
many minds, 

** What a memory you have,” I exclaimed, 
“to retain so much information!” 

“LT cannot honestly claim that compli- 
ment,” she returned as we parted, ‘‘for I 
was born with a faculty for never thinking 
ot the right thing at the appropriate mo- 
ment. But the habit of memorizing with a 
definite aim in view has been most helpful 
to me, and in many ways. The conscious- 
ness of possession gives a sensation of power. 
Constant practice, too, arouses and strength- 
ens a habit of ready selection, of quick and 
apt application. No,” she smiled, ‘* it has 
not been a rapid or an easy process, but I 
have found it well worth while.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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*Tis wisest to economize 

By blending, in the home supplies, 
The highest worth and widest scope. 
Now Ivory, being pure and good 
For laundry, bath and toilet, would 
Save fully half the bills for soap. 





of a foreign trip with a party per- | 
Every one kept a diary | 
I gathered into mine | 





HARPER'S BAZAR 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New York. 


PERFECT = 
TASTE= 


is evinced by the use of the very 
finest writing-paper, of delicate 
and artistic finish. 


PERSONS of perfect taste will 
accept no substitute for 


Whiting’s Papers. 


Sold by all artistic stationers. 


| WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago. 











Wourx AND WomeEN ONLY are most com- 
Petent to fully appreciate the purity, sweet- 
ness, anc delicacy of Cuticuna SoaP, and 
to discover new uses for it daily. To cleanse, 
purify, and beautify the skin, to allay itch- 


tng and irritation, to heal excoris- 

tions, and ulcerative weaknesses, nothing 8o 

pure, 80 sweet, 80 speedily effective as warm 

bathe with Curtcura Soap, followed, when 
y, by mild applications of CuTicuRa 

(ointment), the great skin cure. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, Crrrowna, Se.; 
Boar, 25c.; Resovvert, Mc., and $1. lorrer 2‘Dace 
AED Chem. Corr., Soie Proprietors, Keston 

ga“ How to Produce Luxuriant Hair,” mailed free. 








‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 








Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY, 


INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


POND’S EXTRACT | 


should be used by all 


CYCLISTS 
(JOLFERS. 


Unequaled for rubbing 
ataieene ot 4 yp Lovie” Li 
ng Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, Wounds, Etc, 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES— 
WEAK, WATERY, WORTHLESS. 
Foust Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


What it 


Saves ; 





The teeth—from decay. 

The gums—from softening. 
The breath—from impurity. 
The pocket—money. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


“im WALTER BAKER & Co, bmiteo 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


ON EVERY CAN. 


‘AVOID ‘MITATIONS- 





AN EFFECTIVE 
COMBINATION. 





SILENT 


Perfect Design, Best Materials, Skilled 
Werkmansh we hn Unequaled 
ie 
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| oa earth—THE SINGER. 


| Ie SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


By using liquid Sozodont 
every day, the powder 
(in same package) twice 
a week, you get the most 
you possibly can for the 
money, % J HV VE Ue 
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A small sample of the — free, if you mention Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Hartt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE @@ 
FETT-POWDER «0 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural and youthful coloring. 


LEICHNER’S 





Made by L. Leichner, Berlin, 


WHOLESALE LE DEPOT: : WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


Address the Prapelotans of Sozodont, 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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A Miniature 
Vesuvius »« 


inside your head. You know how 
Indigestion, Insomnia, 













causes; Wright's 
Paragon Headache Remedy the cure, 
certain as the sunrise. No scientific truth more wonder 


ful than the amount 


of positive relief contained in one 
—_ wafer, Down goes the wafer—away goes the head 
That’s the process A larg 


i. he—up go your spirits. i 
vy tt m Headache Remedy postpaid on receipt 
"8 a in stamps, or sample free if you =i send your 


Fo, All druggists 

mers Ww ry! im every CHAS. WRIGHT & co. 
Ss. 
ViN L. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


DADAAAALAAAAAAA AAA AM “wT, MICH 
M For Pogutity ing the Complexion. 


Removes al! Freckles, 4 ‘an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For Dr atDruggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50e.Use rof.|. Hubert 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL sone | Prof. 

25 Cents a Cake, 
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SUPPLEMENT 





THE CHASE OF THE “HORNET” 


LTHOUGH the treaty of peace between England and 
the United States was concluded at Ghent on No 
vember 24 in the year 1814, hostilitiés continued even 
after the signing of the document, a month later to a day. 

A great deal of this can be understood when we stop to 
think that at the best rates of travelling it would take in 
the neighborhood of three weeks, or possibly four, for the 
news to reach the United States. 

The battle of New Orleans, so disastrous to the English 
arms, would never have occurred if there had been such a 
thing as a cable in those days. Nor would several smart 
actions at sea, including, sad to relate, the capture of the 
United States ship President by a British squadron, have 
occurred. 

There is no excuse, however, for the long detention of 
American prisoners in the hands of the British when there 
was no longer any chance of their serving aguinst her in a 
hostile capacity. 

On February 17, 1815, President Madison ratified the 
Treaty of Ghent, and hostilities practically ceased, al- 
though, of course not knowing this fact, Captain Stewart, 
in command of the Constitution, captured the Cyane and 
the Levant, two British sloops of war on the 20th; and on 
the 23d of March, on a foreign station, the gallant Captain 
Biddle, in command of the //ornet, captured and sank the 
Penguin. 

But even long past the time when the news might 
have been expected to be about the world, on April 27, 
1815, off the island of St. Salvador, the sloop of war Hornet 
had the last hostile experience with the English of that 
eventful period. The little sloop was sailing in company 
with the Peacock, and together they made a pair of fighters 
that were not afraid of anything that carried in the neigh- 
borhood of their weight of metal. 

In a letter from Biddle, the senior captain, to Stephen 
Decatur, appears the following: ‘‘The Peacock and this 
ship, having continued off Tristan d’Acunha the number 
of days directed by you in your letter of instruction, pro- 
ceeded in company to the eastward on the 12th day of 
April, bound to the second place of rendezvous. Nothing 
-y any importance occurred until the 27th day of April, at 

7 a.M., in latitude 38° 80'and longitude 33° east. The 
wied was from northeast by north and light through the 
day, and by sundown we had neared the chase consider- 
ably. It was calm during the day, and at daylight on the 
28th he [Warrington of the Péacock} was not in sight. A 
breeze springing from the northwest, we crowded steer- 
ing-sails on both sides, and the chase was made out stand- 
ing to the northward upon a wind at 2.45 p.m. The Pea- 
cock was about six miles ahead of this ship, and observing 
that she appeared to be suspicious of the chase, I took in 
starboard steering-sails and hauled up for the Peacock. I 
was still, however, of opinion that the chase was an In- 
diaman, though indeed the atmosphere was quite smoky 
and indistinct, and I concluded she was very large. Cap- 
tain Warrington was waiting for me to join him, that we 
might get together alongside of her. At twenty-two min- 
utes past 3 p.m. the Peacock made the signal that the 
chase was a ship of the line and an enemy. I took in im- 
mediately all steering-sails and hauled upon the wind, the 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


BY JAMES BARNES. 


enemy being then upon our lee quarter, distant about eight 
miles. By sundown I had perceived that the enemy sailed 
remarkably fast and was very Weatherly.” 

This letter was dated from St. Salvador, June 10, 1815. 

It had been very calm on the morning of the 28th when 
the great ship had been sighted, which, as Biddle has 
recorded, every one took to be a large East Indiaman. 
As the Peacock was in advance and to windward of the 
stranger, it was feared by the crew of the Hornet that she 
would be first to place herself alongside and secure the 
rich prize. According to the private journal of one of 
the officers on the Hornet, they had already begun, in their 
imagination, to divide the contents of the vessel they ex 
pected to capture amongst them. If she came from the 
Indies, the sailors declared that they would carpet the 
berth-deck with costly rugs. While if she hailed from 
England and was on an outward voyage, the officers 
revelled in the idea of what her larder might Contain, and 
the value of her cargo was estimated. 

The Hornet was crowding on all sail, in order to draw 
up before the Peacock should have had the best of the 
picking. Captain Biddle was on deck with his glass in 
hand watching the Peacock, when suddenly he saw her 
swing about (she was well to windward) and fly the sig- 
nal telling that the big vessel was a ship of the line. The 
Peacock was a faster sailer than the Hornet, as the latter 
sat deep in the water, and owing to the weight of metal 
she carried, was slow in stays. But it was evident, by 
six o'clock in the evening, three hours after Warrington 
had signalled Biddle to beware of approaching nearer, 
that the big fellow had turned the tables and was evi- 
de — the pursuer, with the intention of running down 
the Hornet. Every minute the sails rose higher and higher 
above the horizon, until the great hull was in plain view. 
She weathered the little Hornet, and it-was seen that at 
the rate of progress the two were making the seventy- 
four would be within gunshot some time during the night. 

Immediately the wedges of the lower mast were loosed, 
and at nine o'clock orders were given to lighten ship as 
much as possible. The sheet-anchor was cut away and 
hove overboard, and all of its cable followed it. "Then 
the spare rigging and spars were put over the side, and 
before ten o’clock they scuttled the wardroom deck and 
hove overboard about fifty tons of the kentledge. 

It was a bright night, with all the stars shining, and 
there was no use disguising the matter, the Hornet was 
continually dropping back. The seventy-four fired a gun 
and signalled, but Biddle did not respond. Like Hull, 
who brought the Constitution successfully away from a 
superior force by pluck and attention to duty, knowledge 
and seamanship, he determined to leave nothing untried 
that would tend to increase the rate of his vessel's sailing. 

At two in the morning the Hornet tacked to the south- 
ward and westward, and immediately the enemy astern 
did likewise. At daylight the line-of-battle ship was 
within gunshot on the Hornet's lee quarter. At seven in 
the morning the English colors were displayed at the 
peak of the Britisher and a rear-admiral’s flag was flown 
at his mizzentop-gallant mast-head. At the same time he 
began firing from his bow guns—it must be assumed 
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BY THE “CORNWALLIS,” APRIL 2, 1815.—Deawn ny Cantton T. Cuarman. 


THE LAST GUNSHOT OF THE WAR OF 


1812. 


more as an imperious order for the Hornet to show her 
colors and heave to than with an idea of crippling her, 
for the shot overreached her about a mile. 

Biddle paid no attention at all, but having ascertained 
that the lightening of his ship made her much faster, he 
went at it again, cutting away the remaining anchors, 
and letting every foot of cable go overboard. Then he 
broke up the launch and left the débris in the wake. 
Even the provisions were broken into, and barrels of salt- 
horse and bread thrown out upon the waters, Then more 
kentledge followed, and tapping the magazines,they threw 
over all but a dozen or so of round shot, Then over 
went the capstan, which was no easy job, and they began 
on the guns; one after another they plashed overboard. 
All this time the Cornwallis, the name of the seventy-four, 
kept up a continual firing, and no reply was made. In 
fact, for four hours the English gunners displayed the 
worst marksmanship on record, for their shot continually 
went ahead of and all around the Hornet without once 
striking her, although several passed between her masts. 

At eleven the breeze began to freshen and the seventy 
four commenced to creep up slowly, and then gain all at 
once in a manner which caused Biddle to believe that the 
Englishman had made alterations in his trim. By noon 
the wind had shifted slightly and was squally, with 
fresh breezes from the westward Gloom was everywhere 
throughout the American vessel, for staring them in the 
face was apparently inevitable capture and the frightful 
confinement in an English prison. Many of the crew had 
already been impressed and had served the English navy, 
escaping from time to time, and the idea of being held as 
deserters—deserters to a country that was not theirs, gave 
cause for much unhappiness. At 1 p.m. the Cornwallis 
was so close that its commander began to fire by divi- 
sions, and once let go his entire broadside loaded with 
round and grape. But, asis recorded in the —* ‘“*the 
former passed between our masts, and the latter fell all 
around us. The enemy fired shells, but they were so ill- 
directed as to be perfectly harmless.” And now began 
what looked to be a work of destruction, and which was 
intended as such no deubt. Biddle determined that if he 
was taken there would be very little for the enemy to 
show as trophy. Overboard went all the muskets, cut- 
lasses, and iron-work. The bell was broken up, and the 
to’gallant forecastle was chopped to pieces. All this time, 
only three-quarters of a mile on the lee quarter, was the 
great or of the line pouring in a constant storm of shot 
and shell. The Yankee tars trimmed ship by massing 
themselves against the rail, after the fashion of a yacht’. 
crew 

At four o'clock a shot from the enemy struck the jib- 
boom, and another caught the starboard bulwark just for. 
ward of the gangway. A third smashed on the deck for- 
ward of the main hatch, and glancing up, passed through 
the foresail. It struck immediately over the head of a 
wounded Yankee sailor, who had been hurt in the action 
with the Penguin, and the splinters were scattered all 
around the invalid, and a small paper flag, the American 
ensign, that he had hoisted over his cot, was struck down. 

(Continued on page 850.) 
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